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Ar the recent meeting of the stockholders of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, held fat Hartford, all the 
old directors of the company were re-elected, which is a sub- 
stantial endorsement of the management. The violent attacks 
made by several papers upon the officers of the company had 
not the slightest weight with the stockholders. Investigation 
showed the falsity of the charges made, and the answer to the 
query so conspicuously propounded “can the Connecticut Mu- 
tual be saved?” is found in the endorsement of the management 
by the stockholders. 





THE situation in regard to Superintendent Smyth is set forth 
in our Albany letter. Mr. Smyth has written a letter to the 
Governor asking to be relieved from the cares of office, but his 
friends say this is not intended as a resignation but as a defence 
of his administration. Regarded in this light it could not well 
have been weaker. The Governor has tendered the appoint- 
ment to Francis M. Finch, a lawyer, poet and scholar, of Ithaca, 
but it is understood that he will not accept; having a lucrative 
practice, the office has no temptation for him. It is conceded, 
however, that the appointment is a most excellent one, and 
hopes are entertained that Mr. Finch will accept it. It is now 
thought that the office was tendered him, knowing he would 
not take it, simply to gain time, and, by means of trading and 
combining, eventually secure Mr. Smyth in the position. If 
this be so, the Governor is resorting to a species of pettifogging 
that is not creditable to him. In spite of the hostility of the 
Legislature and the fact that he cannot be confirmed on re-ap- 
pointment, Mr. Smyth still continues to hold an important office 
for which his unfitness has been clearly demonstrated. There is 
little probability of his continuing to do so for any great length of 
time, as outraged public sentiment will, undoubtedly, compel 
the Governor eventually to make a proper nomination for teh 
place. The Legislature has threatened to pass a joint resolu- 
tion summarily removing Mr. Smyth, but it is understood that 
the Superintendent has secured legal opinions to the effect that 
inasmuch as he is simply holding over by suffrance of the Gover- 
nor, the Legislature cannot remove him from an office to which he 
has no title. By taking advantage of some such technicality, 
and presuming upon the complaisance of the Executive, Mr. 
Smyth may continue in official position sometime longer. If 
so, an outrage will be perpetrated upon a suffering community 
that will leave an ineffacable stain upon the administration of 
Governor Cornell. 





Tue valued policy law introduced in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature passed the lower house quite readily, but met its merited 
death in the Senate. A similar bill, introduced by Senator Ses- 
sions, has passed the New_York State Senate, and bids fair to 





become alaw. It is singular that the experience of other States 
with this bill is wholly lost upon the body of distinguished 
statesmen now assembled at Albany. The valued policy law 
provides that the amount for which a policy is written shall be 
accepted as the measure of damage in case the property insured 
is destroyed by fire. Wisconsin had the honor of introducing 
this plan for paying a premium for successful arson, and we 
have the testimony of the Insurance Commissioner of that State 
that the number of incendiary fires has increased twenty per 
cent since the passage of that law. Many expert underwriters 
have borne similar testimony before the Insurance Committee 
of the Senate, yet the bill passed that body with little objection. 
It is now in the House, where the prospect of killing it is even 
less than it was in the Senate. Should the bill become a law, 
the number of incendiary fires will be largely increased. It 
may not be immediately, but let a season of business depression 
come, and the insurance companies will have their hands full 
paying for property that has become unprofitable in the hands 
of its owners. As this valued policy law is still pending in 
several State Legislatures, we print elsewhere some forcible 
arguments against its adoption. 





f 


A PROPOSITION was recently made with a view to having four 
of our weak local companies unite in writing policies—not an 
actual consolidation of companies, but for a combination by 
which they could go forth into the agency field writing a joint 
policy and offering vigorous competition to the large companies. 
Each of these companies was to be permitted to do an indivi- 
dual business as heretofore wherever possible. The effect of this 
would be to give the combination the advantage of a large capital 
behind them, thus commanding the confidence of the public, 
and each company enjoying the advantages of a large agency 
plant, the cost of which would be divided between the four. 
At the last moment, the manager of these companies backed 
out, and an examination of the reports shows that this was the 
weakest company of the four, and most needing outside help. 
The combined capital of these companies is a little less than a 
million of dollars, but still sufficient to give the public confi- 
dence in a policy endorsed by them all. As single companies 
they are small potatoes, and it is doubtful if they live to see an- 
other year. Their experience during 1878 was disastrous, all of 
them losing money and drawing on their surplus to meet their 
dividends. Yet, with little capital and less surplus they still 
drag along in the hopes of at least getting in enough premiums 
to pay salaries with." A $5000 loss would consume the entire 
surplus of at least two of them, and would badly cripple the 
others. As a combination they would have amounted to some- 
thing ; as single companies, their bankruptcy is simply a matter 
of time. Experience seems to be wasted on these small local 
companies. Year after year they go on doing business in this 
State at ruinous rates, and each year’s report show their losses 
to have exceeded their premium receipts, and a consequent de- 
crease of surplus. Another year like 1879 and some of them 
will not have surplus enough left to pay the salaries of their 
presidents. A combination such as that alluded to would place 
these small companies on a par with the larger ones so far as 
enabling them to command business, and would also lessen the 
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competition for business. From every point of view, such 
“ pooling of issues” on the part of the small companies is to be 
commended. 





THE annual reports of thirty-five life insurance companies do- 
ing business in this State show that during the year 1879 they 
paid out more to policyholders than they received in premiums. 
The aggregate figures are: premiums received, $54,047,031 ; 
total payments to policyholders, $57,984,649. Judicious invest- 
ments of assets brought an aggregate income to the companies 
of $78,166,783, the amount of interest received being $24,119,- 
752. The aggregate surplus held by these companies for the 
benefit of policyholders over and above all liabilities was $6o9,- 
960,263 on the first of January. There were 113,278 new poli- 
cies issued, insuring $169,990,826, the total number of policies 
in force being 662,299, and the gross amount insured amounting 
to $1,465,656,516. The average ratio of management expenses 
to total income was but 11.32. This certainly speaks well for 
the management of the companies, and we venture to say that 
by no other system of savings could the beneficiaries receive 
such liberal returns on their investments. The sums received 
by life insurance companies are usually in small amounts, but 
making large aggregates; to invest each separate sum judi- 
ciously, and watch over it jealously, is a task of no small magni- 
tude, requiring a high order of financial ability, especially in 
these times when the rate of interest is ata low ebb. Very few 
private corporations or firms can boast of having conducted 
their business on so small an expenditure compared to the vol- 
ume of business transacted. The longer the experience of life 
insurance companies, the more apparent does it become that 
they are among the greatest of the beneficent institutions of the 
age, and that they are, as a rule, managed with wisdom and 
fidelity, and with a just appreciation of the sacred trusts com- 
mitted to them. 





Unpker the provisions of a law passed at the last session of 
the New York State Legislature, it is impossible for any foreign 
company not already engaged in business here, to enter the 
State. Asa consequence, two large foreign companies made 
their headquarters in Boston during the past year. The law 
also prohibits insurance companies from re-insuring their risks 
in companies not registered for the transaction of business in 
New York State. Both these provisions work hardships upon 
the insuring portion of the community. The first has prevented 
the introduction of much insurance capital that is sorely needed, 
and the second has caused the companies doing business here, 
both home and foreign, to reduce their lines of insurance. 
Where a large company formerly wrote $15,000. or $25,000 or 
even more on a single risk—knowing it could transfer part of it 
to other companies not doing business in the State—they will 
now write but $5,000 or $10,000. As a consequence, many of 
our large merchants are unable to obtain sufficient insurance to 
cover their stocks. They are forced, therefore, to resort to * un- 
derground ” insurance, and take policies in companies that have 
not complied with the State laws. It is a well known fact that 
brokers in foreign cities have permanent orders to obtain insur- 








ance whenever possible, in good companies, for merchants of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. Some large manufacturers have given similar 
instructions to their agents abroad. In order that foreign com- 
panies may know the property they are insuring under such cir. 
cumstances, lithographs of the buildings and printed descrip. 
tions of the conditions by which they are surrounded are sent to 
the foreign brokers. Companies of other States are also solicited 
to accept risks on this class of property, and we venture to say 
that one-half the insurance carried by the leading merchants in 
the cities named is placed in companies not entitled to do busi- 
ness in the States wherein such cities are located. It used to be 
complained during the war that the restrictions the government 
imposed upon all doing business with it, made us a nation of 
perjurers ; everybody was required to swear to the most impos- 
sible things. It is true of the business of underwriting at pre- 
sent that the legislation enacted of late years has made of our 
business men and insurance companies a class of law breakers. 
And it will always be so. Business will not be hampered by un- 
wise and ignorant legislation. Commerce makes laws as well 
as the ignorance and prejudice to be found in legislative halls, 
with the advantage that business men will observe the laws of 
trade even in defiance of those made by rural legislators. Busi- 
ness men will protect their property by insurance to the fullest 
extent possible, even if in doing so they trample under foot the re- 
strictions attempted to be imposed by State legislation. They 
do not do this willfully, but in a spirit of self-preservation. It is 
is an undoubted fact that a large amount of additional insurance 
capital could be employed in this country to the advantage of 
the insuring public. Whether it would pay the capitalists to so 
place their funds depends entirely upon the answer to the question 
whether there is to be a reform in the practices of underwrting. 
The business has not been profitable for several years, and capi- 
talists are not likely to place their money in insurance compan- 
ies until they can do so to advantage. The law that prohibits 
foreigners rushing in where natives fear to tread, certainly is 
not in the best interests of propertyowners. Existing com- 
panies do not, of course, desire to see additional competition, 
but, at the same time, are unwilling to assume all the risks ten- 
dered them. If they were permitted to re-insure wherever they 
pleased, they could increase their lines materially. 


*% * x 


It is difficult to see what right the legislature had to interfere 
with the re-insurance question at all. If A. T. Stewart accepts 
a policy of $100,000, for instance, from the Home Insurance 
Company, that company becomes responsible for that amount 
in case of loss ; the insured is satisfied with the standing of that 
company, and pays it to carry therisk. If the Home chooses 
to parcel out the risk among other companies for the sake or 
indemnifying itself, what business has the State to interfere? 
It is a matter that concerns the company alone, and is a wise 
measure of precaution. The fact that some of the re-insuring 
companies have not acquired the right to do business in New 
York State does not affect the question, so long as the Home is 
satisfied with their solvency. The original insured is indemnified 
in a company amenable to the laws of the State; so far as he is 
concerned, the re-insuring companies have no responsibility. 
Why would it not be just as reasonable to enact that our bank- 
ing institutions should do no business with banks that were not 
licensed to do business in this State? With the privilege to re- 
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insure their risks wherever they pleased, the companies would 
be able to accept larger lines, and our merchants would place 
their insurance in our own companies, of known standing and 
responsibility, instead of seeking it through underground chan- 
nels. Both the laws referred to are unnecessary restrictions im- 
posed upon the business community, and temptations to law 


breaking. 


A correspondent writing from Detroit, whose communica- 
tion will be found in other columns, asks when the New York 
companies are going to stop writing policies on property in 
Western cities at lower rates than they will permit their local 
agents to write the same risks. If this is intended as a conun- 
drem, we give it up. New York fire insurance companies 
move in mysterious ways, and their purposes are hidden from 
the knowledge of ordinary mortals. If a business man of aver- 
age capacity should express to us-his amazement that stock- 
holders in fire insurance companies permit their managers to 
go on year after year losing money in the business of under- 
writing, and should ask us why they permit it, we should re- 
quest him to ask us aneasierone. Weare not in the conundrum 
business, and long ago concluded that the motives that control 
stockholders and managers of fire insurance companies are 
among those things *“* which no fellah can find out.” 





In our news columns we make note of the methods employed 
by the Staffordshire, of England, to obtain business in this 
country. This company has evidently come here with the fixed 


purpose of doing an “‘ underground” insurance business, and, for . 


this purpose, has located at Washington, where it is free from 
official supervision. If it came to New York, or entered any of 
the States, it would be compelled to make a heavy deposit for the 
protection of its American policyholders, and also to make reg- 
ular reports of its financial standing to the State authorities. 
The District of Columbia, however, does not impose these con- 
ditions, and the Staffordshire takes advantage of this fact. If it 
conducts its business lawfully, it can hope for but little patron- 
age, as it is prohibited by law from writing policies in States 
where it has not made the required deposits and filed the neces- 
sary reports. It is absurd, however, to suppose that the Staf- 
fordshire proposes to limit itself to the business to be obtained 
in the District of Columbia. Indeed, we already hear of its 
policies being offered in this city and elsewhere, and of its being 
regularly enlisted for competition in the general business of 
underwriting. We have no objection to the Staffordshire doing 
business in this country provided it does so in an open, manly, 
legitimate manner, as other foreign and home companies do, 
giving the security required, and subjecting itself to all the con- 
ditions imposed upon other companies. It is this sneaking into 
the country by the back door, and seeking business through un- 
derground channels that is objectionable, and places the com- 
pany ona level with other “ wildcats.” It comes among us with 
neither godfathers nor godmothers to vouch for it. Under- 





writers having either character or reputation to lose will studi- 
ously avoid having any business transactions with the Stafford- 
shire until it has at least acquired the stamp of official recogni- 
tion and obtained the right to do a lawful business. 

t % 


This is the only foreign company that has attempted to evade 
the legal requirements imposed by the various States in this 
country. There are twenty-two foreign companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of New York, each one of which has made 
the required deposit with the Insurance Department, and pre- 
sents its sworn statements to the Superintendent semi-annually. 
Their available assets in the United States vary from halfa mil- 
lion dollars to four and a half millions. They are subject 
to official supervision, and their financial standing is made 
known to the insuring public half-yearly. There is something 
tangible to these companies ; they are not ashamed of the con- 
dition either of the home offices or the United States branches, 
but, on the contrary, boldly proclaim their standing, and set it 
forth as a reason why they are entitled to business. They give 
assurances that they will furnish that indemnity from loss that 
the assured pays for. These companies do their business in a 
fair, open, manly manner, conform to the laws, and bear their 
proportion of the burdens imposed. Doing so, they are entitled 
to the respect and confidence of the community, as they com- 
mand the respect of their American competitors, But a company 
that, like the Staffordshire, sneaks into the country by the back 
door for the purpose of escaping those financial burdens that the 
law imposes and the other companies have acquiesced in, giving 
no guarantee whatever of its solvency or its capacity to fullfil its 
its promises, is a good company for insurers to avoid. We 
trust our State officials will see that this company is made to 
pay the penalty for any underground work it may do within our 
borders. 





In the March issue of THe Spectator we alluded to a plan 
proposed by Edward Atkinson for the protection of cities from 
fires. His idea is to run a series of pipes around a block on 
the roofs of the buildings, these pipes to be fitted with proper 
valves and gates, and connected with outside standpipes through 
which the engines of the fire department can force water, to be 
distributed as required by means of the roof pipes. This plan 
has been submitted to the City Council, but action on it has been 
deferred to enable Mr. Atkinson to perfect it in some of its de- 
tails. His idea would be to place all such apparatus under the 
care of the fire department, whose officers would be required to 
inspect it frequently and keep it in order. Undoubtedly such an 
arrangement would be of great service in case of a fire that 
threatened to spread and become a conflagration. But the plan 
is, as Mr. Atkinson admits, only designed as an auxiliary to 
an imperfect system of water supply. Fire engines, whose 
capacity is not equal to throwing a solid stream of water from 
the pavement to the roof, may be relied upon to force a stream 
through the standpipe, and so through the distributing pipes laid 
upon the roof. However effective this plan may be—and its 
success has been demonstrated in numerous manufacturing es- 
tablishments—it is at best but a temporary expedient for over- 
coming defects in the system of water supply. What every city 
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needs, and eventually will have, is a high pressure water service, 
by means of which large fire streams can be projected directly 
from the street hydrants to the roofs of the tallest buildings, and 
hydrants located so near together that a large number of these 
powerful streams can be concentrated upon any given point. 
It matters not how this pressure is obtained, whether by direct 
pumping or the gravity system, but, the pressure given, the dis- 
tribution of the water to required points is easily provided for. 
Why not, then, instead of spending money to equip each separ- 
ate block of buildings with an independent system of distribut- 
ing and standpipes, go to the root of the trouble, and provide 
a system of water supply for the whole city? This would be 
something permanent, something that will last for generations, 
and put the entire city on an equality as regards fire protection. 
It would also do away with fire engines entirely, and nothing 
would be required but plenty of hose for conveying water from 
the hydrants to the points where it would do the most good. 
A large portion of the sum now expended for maintaining the 
fire department would thus be saved, and large fires rendered 
almost impossible. An estimate made some time ago showed 
that New York city could be equipped with the Holly system, 
new mains laid down throughout for the introduction of salt 
water, and innumerable hydrants provided for about ten millions 
of dollars. By this means we could obtain a degree of im- 
munity from large fires that is attainable in no other way. 
Another advantage in using the salt water is that an unlimited 
supply can be obtained, and can be utilized in washing the 
streets clean every night, preserving the best sanitary condi- 


tions and materially reducing the death rate. Boston can enjoy 


similar advantages if she possesses the nerve to make the | 


original outlay, which New York does not. 


THE experience of the past few years demonstrates that dry 
goods risks do not constitute the best class of business—that, in 
fact, the insurance companies would be far better off without 
them. The losses that have recently occurred in this class of 
risks have more than consumed all the premiums received from 
them, and the companies are carrying them without hope of 
profit. It is not that dry goods are specially inflammable, but 
large quantities are stored under one roof, and experience proves 
that the average dry goods store is not constructed with a view 
to resisting fire ; when one gets a fire, it usually results in a total 
loss. Yet, with ordinary precaution, this class of risks might 
be made very desirable. If proper means were provided for pre- 
venting fires, and care and watchfulness exercised, dry goods 
fires would seldom occur. There is nothiug specially hazard- 
ous in dry goods risks fer se, but they are made so by sur- 
rounding circumstances and conditions. The character of the 
buildings in which the goods are stored is usually bad; cheap 
and flashy architecture, intended to present an attractive exterior, 
takes the place of solid masonry, and filagreed iron pillars usurp 
the place of substantial brick supports, while hollow iron fronts 
and sham cornices form flues by means of which the flames are 
readily transmitted from one story to another. Add to such a 
flimsy pile a Mansard roof and open hatchways, and store it 
with a large stock of valuable goods, and we have the ordinary 
dry goods establishment. No wonder the losses on this class of 





—— 


risks eat up the premiums. They will never prove a source of 
profit to underwriters until architects are taught better methods 
of construction. 


A JOINT COMMITTEE of the Legislature has been devising 
ways and means for increasing the revenue of the State, and 
has introduced several bills having that end in view. Among 
the measures proposed is one levying a tax of two per cent upon 
the income of life insurance companies. This is a most unjust 
measure, and should be defeated, as we presume it will be 
when it comes before the Senate for action. It is of a kin to 
the proposition to tax deposits in saving banks—a tax upon the 
frugality, prudence, and accumulated savings of the masses, 
Most of our life companies are organized on the mutual plan, 
the policyholders constituting the companies. The premiums 
they pay should be held more sacred than mere deposits in a 
savings bank, because the payment is dictated by the holiest of 
sentiments, that which seeks to make provision for the widow 
and the fatherless against their hour of need. The insured has 
no selfish motive to govern his actions; he does not hope to de- 
rive any personal benefit whatever from his annual or quarterly 
payments; indeed, he is voluntarily depriving himself of a por- 
tion of his income and placing it beyond his reach in order 
that those dependent upon him may have some means of sup- 
port when he shall be taken away ; he is taking measures to pre- 
vent his widow and his children becoming subjects of charity or a 
charge upon the State. Yet this bill proposes to tax this wise 
foresight, this self sacrifice, and to make policyholders pay for 
the privilege of being prud«nt and frugal. In England the sav- 
ings of the people, whether deposited in savings banks or in- 
vested in life insurance policies, are specially exentpted from 
taxation, and the government seeks to encourage the people in 
frugal habits. But the bill introduced at Albany proposes even 
double and treble taxation. It taxes premiums two per cent; if 
these premiums are invested in taxable property, that property 
must pay tax ; and if the company derives income from such tax- 
able property, that income is to betaxed. Under existing laws, 
all real estate owned by insurance companies is taxed in the 
State where it is located; other property they may acquire is 
taxed precisely as is property owned by private corporations. 
To go beyond this is to discriminate against these provident in- 
stitutions and impose unequal taxation upon them. However 
this tax may be collected, the burden of it falls upon the policy- 
holders, and will make their insurance cost them just so much 
more. This proposition comes, too, at a time when life com- 
panies are honestly striving to reduce the cost of insurance, and 
to place it within the reach of all. If new schemes for taxing 
their receipts are sprung upon them at every session of the leg- 
islature, they will give up all idea of cheapening life insurance 
and devote their attention to protecting their policyholders in 
what they already have. We have little idea, however, that 
this bill can become a law. Even if it should pass both houses 
of the legislature, it would, doubtless, be vetoed by Governor 
Cornell—who has long been identified with life insurance—as 
opposed to public policy. But the bill is likely to fall into the 
hands of the insurance committees, whence it will, probably, not 
reappear. 
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CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
I. 


HE recognition of the beneficial nature of life insurance 
and its adaptability to the necessities to the mass of man- 
kind is very strikingly shown by the numbers of societies estab- 
lished to provide for the death of members by the co-operative 
plan. Notwithstanding the discredit thrown upon life insurance 
by the many and ruinous failures of life companies during the 
past few years, the system itself is regarded as supplying a 
means whereby the provident man may secure his family from 
want in case disease or accident should abridge or terminate his 
own labors. Hence we see men associated together by their 
trade, their business, or by the mystical union of the secret 
orders, attempting to make their members a basis of some sys- 
tem of life insurance. The stock board, the masonic fraternities, 
the bank clerks, the railway employees, all have their plan of 
contribution upon the death of a member so as to provide a sum 
to be paid to the family of the deceased. These in turn have 
been followed by others having less active and potent elements 
of cohesion, such as the various co-operative societies, whose 
only bond of union is the life insurance feature. 
+ The distinguishing principle of co-operative life insurance at 
first was that the contributions be equal and should be levied 
only upon the death of a member. It soon became recognized 
that the younger members were paying too much and the old 
too little, and schemes were devised to grade the assessments 
to correspond with the age. But howsoever the assessment 
might be graded, it necessarily resulted that the amount collected 
and payable varied with the number of members belonging and 
paying upon such death, and further that the amount paid by 
each member varied with the number of deaths in the year. 
It could not be known how much each member would have to 
pay each year, nor how much his family would receive in case 
of his death. These fluctuations are inseparable from every plan 
of co-operative insurance. To attempt to eliminate them, is sim- 
ply to adopt more or less completely the ordinary plan of life in- 
\surance. 

It is reported that, ata recent convention of delegates from 
co-operative societies held in Washington, it was gravely ad- 
mitted that three things were needed by the co-operative socie- 
ties, to enable them to achieve any permanent success, viz. : 


1. A system of rates graded according to age. 

2. A reserve fund adequate to meet an unusual death-rate, or 
other unforeseen contingencies. 

3. A contract for the payment of a specific sum at the death 
of the insured. 

Such an admission is, however, a transparent surrender of all 
the claims of the co-operative companies; for by the incorpora- 
tion of these three elements, the co-operative plan is utterly 
abandoned and the ordinary plan is erected in its stead. A de- 
finite and graded premium, a definite sum insured, and a reserve 
fund, constitute essentially the plan in use by the “ old line 
companies,” as the co-operative advocates, with unconscious de- 
ference, dub the institutions established upon the ordinary plan. 

The only logical co-operative plan is the original one of buy- 
ing equal assessments, and paying over to the beneficiaries the 
sum realized. The stock board operates upon that plan, and in 
that case where there is a limitation of numbers, and an effec- 


remaining, have disgusted and repelled the people. 











tive principle of cohesion keeping the number complete, the 
plan is perhaps unobjectionable. 

When, however, the co-operatives begin tinkering with their 
schemes, grading their assessments, creating reserves and at- 
tempting to fix the sum payable at death, they dig their own 


graves. They cease to have a “raison d’ etre.” They are there- 


by adopting, in a halting and feeble manner, the very plans 
which they were organized to oppose, and whenever they shall 
have succeeded in perfecting the reforms proposed, they will 
have transformed themselves into companies on the ordinary 
plan. No other solution is possible. 

The ordinary plan of life insurance is simply that shown to be 
the true one by using the knowledge gained in the past, by the 
collection of facts, and the application to them of mathematical 
principles. It is based upon the experience of over a century. 

The co-operatives began by shutting their eyes to this know- 
ledge and are now proceeding to renew the lessons of experi- 
ence at the expense of their dupes, only to arrive at last at those 
conclusions which were patent at the beginning, and might be 
known to any one who took the trouble to patiently study the 
subject from the books 

It is not, however, to be denied that the movement represented 

y the co-operative societies has its uses. The failure of many 
companies, and the illiberality and extravagance of many of those 
Who can 
blame them if they are attracted by schemes which seem to 
promise the same substantial benefits without the enormous sal- 
aries, the gaudy buildings, the confiscation of reserves, the con- 
testing of claims, or the plunder of the funds? These evils 
existed, nay, they still exist in the old system, and reforms are 
seldom effected from within. It was necessary that some out- 
side force should arise to counteract these bad tendencies, to 
strike at existing corruptions and to compel insurance mana- 
gers to respect public opinion, by returning to the ancient paths 


nof economy and fair dealing. 


In this view a study of these co-operative societies becomes 
of interest to all life insurance managers. The question to be 
asked is not how shall we destroy them, but how much of truth 
do they represent? They will destroy themselves. 

Meanwhile their members are receiving an education as to 
the true nature and scientific basis of life insurance which will 
one day redound to the benefit of the regular companies. These 
should be prepared to take advantage of this reaction, and to 
show that they also have learned some lessons from experience 
and have reformed their methods, so that they may attract these 
persons already prepared to accept insurance conducted upon 
proper, liberal and secure plans. 





PAID-UP INSURANCE WHEN RENEWAL PRE- 
MIUM IS NOT PAID. 
Il. 


NTELLIGENT use of the tables referred to in the previous 
article is impossible without clear ideas of the common-sense 
principles upon which they are constructed. In explaining these 
principles attention will be called:to the solution of the first 
problem contained in a work by Masseres, published in London in 
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1783—“ To find the present value of one pound sterling which 
is to be paid at the end of any designated number of years.” He 
lays great stress upon this problem, not because the solution was 
at all new at that time, but because it stands at the threshold of 
all calculations of annuities and of life insurance. In illustrat- 
ing his solution, which is general and applies to any rate per 
cent of interest ; it will be assumed that interest is at four per 
cent per annum compounded annually. He first shows that the 
interest on $1 in one year, at four per cent, is four cents: 
Therefore, the amount of $1 in one year, at this rate of 
interest is one dollar and four cents. He next finds the amount 
which will, at four per cent, become $1 in one year. He 
deduces this from the following proportion: $1.04 : $1 : : $1 
is to the answer. 

In this proportion the first term is what $1 will become 
in one year; the second term is what the answer we are 
to find will become in one year; the third term is the amount 
which will become one dollar and four cents in one year, and 
the fourth term, when we find it from this proportion, is the 
amount which will become $1 in one year. Solving the 
above proportion we find the answer is *-. Having found 
that a is the amount which will, at four per cent, become $1 
in one year; he next finds the amount which will, at the 
same rate of interest, become -*- in one year. He does this by 
es: * 


the proportion: $1 : #. :: =. 

In this proportion the first term is what *- will become in 
one year; the second term is what the answer we are to find 
will become in one year; the third term is the amount which 
will become one dollar in one year, and the fourth term, when 
we find it from this proportion, is the amount which will be- 
come *~ in one year. Solving the proportion we find the an- 
swer is x =; = (37): But we have previously shown 
that aan is the amount which will, at four per cent, become one 
dollar in one year; therefore, x wa)” is the amount which will 
at four per cent per annum compounded annually, become $1 
in two years. Having found that *(~-)* is the amount 
which will become $1 in two years; he finds the amount 
which will become *(—)’ in one year by the proportion: 
$1 : (+5)? :: an is to the answer. 

In this proportion the first term is what *~ will become in 
one year; the secoud term is what the answer we are to find 
will become in one year ; the third term is the amount which will 
become $1 in one year, and the fourth term, when we find it from 


this proportion, is the amount which will become *(=;;)’ in one 


is to the answer. 


year. Solving the proportion we find the answer is *(;~)* x 
sw = "(z5r)’. But we have previously shown that *(=)’ is the 
amount which will, at four per cent per annum compounded an- 
nually, become $1 in two years ; therefore, *(—)’ is the amount 
which will, at four per cent per annum compounded annually, 
become $1 in three years. 

In like manner it may be shown by a similar proportion that 


the amount which will become $1 in four yeas is *(—)*. And 
so on for each successive year— during which interest at this 
rate is to be compounded—multiply by =. It will be noticed 
that multiplying by the fraction =~ is equivalent to dividing by 
1.04, because the numerator of the fraction is unity. 

Having found the amount which will become $1 in any de- 





7 —. 


signated number of years—if we multiply this amount by the 
quantity which will become $1 in another designated number 
of years—the product will be the amount which will become $y 
in a number of years equal to the sum of the two designated 
numbers of years. For instance *( ,/, )* being the amount which 


will become $1 in five years and , PF )* being the amount 


which will become $1 in ten years—we have *(=;)'° x ( y" 
am 9/ es )*== the amount which will become $1 in fifteen years. 

The foregoing illustrations based upon four per cent apply 
equally well to any designated rate of interest. The rule de- 
duced from the general solution of this problem by Masseres is; 

To find the amount which will, at any named rate per cent of 
interest per annum become $1 in one year; divide $1 by unity 
plus this rate per cent. To find the amount which will, at the 
same rate of interest compounded annually, become $1 in any 
designated number of years—raise the amount which will be- 
come $1 in one year to a power the exponent of which is equal 
to this number of years. 

For instance, interest being at the rate of five per cent per 
annum, the amount which will, at this rate, become $1 in one 
year is obtained by dividing $1 by one and five one-hundredths; 
if the rate of interest is six per cent divide by one and six one- 
hundredths. If interest is to be compounded annually at five 


ave —#! I 1 
per cent per annum for three years, we have ~~ X +> x 


1.65 
(—)’=the amount which will become $1 in three years. If 
interest is at six per cent the amount which will become $1 in 
ten years is *(=37)". 

We have previously quoted in full the. solution of the 
second problem discussed by Masseres in 1783, which is: 
“To find the sum of money which the purchaser of 
a future payment of £1 to be received at the end 
of any given number of years, provided the said _pur- 
chaser should then be living, ought to pay for it.” The 
principles so clearly explained in his solution of this problem 
apply equally well to life insurance ; the only essential difference 
being in the fact that, in life insurance it is the number of deaths 
in any year which determines the number of dollars to be paid 
at the end of that year. In illustrating the principles explained 
by Masseres in his second problem, and applying them to life 
insurance, we will assume the actuaries’ table of mortality and 
four per cent interest as the bases of the computations. 


The net single premium which will at age ten—the 
youngest age given in the table of mortality—insure $1 at the 
end of any year in which the insured may die is found as follows: 


The number of deaths that will occur between age to and 
age 11 is 676, The amount which will become $1 in one year 
is *+. Therefore the amount which will, at age to, insure $1 
at the end of the first year to the heirs of each of the 676 who 


will die in the year between age 10 and age 11 is * x 676. 


The number of deaths in the year between age 11 and age 12 
is 674. The amount which will at 4 per cent become $1 in two 
years is (=.;). Therefore, the amount which will, at age 10, 
insure $1 at the end of the second year to the heirs*of each of 
the 674 who will die in the year between age 11 and age 12 
is \=7)’ x 674. 

The number of deaths in the year between age 12 and age 13 
is 672. The amount which will at 4 per cent become $1 in 


three years is *(=.)°, Therefore, the amount which will,’ at 
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age 10, insure $1 at the end of the third year to the heirs of 
each of the 7 who will die in the year between age 12 and 
age 13 is *(xaz)*. X 672. 

In like manner we determine the amount which will, at age 10, 
insure $1 at the end of each year to the heirs of each of those 
who will die inthat year. Thenumber of deaths in the year be- 
tween age 99 and age 100 is one. The amount which will, at 
four per cent, become $1 in go years is *(=)”. Therefore, the 
amount which will, at age 10, insure peti the end of the nine- 
tieth year—to the heirs of the one who will die in the year 
between age 99 and 100 is *(=.)” X 1. 

The sum of all these yearly amounts will insure the whole 
number living at age 10. This number is 100,000. Divide the 
sum of all these yearly amounts by 100,000 and we have what 
Masseres calls ** the fair price or true value of such a future 
contingent payment based upon the designated table of mor- 
tality and rate of interest.” 

This net single premium, at age 10, is expressed by a fraction 
as pageant 


x 676 + *(sz)* x 974 + “(Ge 
100000 


*X 672 4...6 4 “zor)"KI 





The omitted terms of the numerator of this fraction can easily 
be interpolated by any one who understands what has already 
been said on this subject. There are ninety of these terms in 
all—each taken separately expresses the present value at age 
10, of the amount the insurer ought to receive at age 10, in order 
that he may have—at the end of the year to which this particu- 
lar term of the numerator pertains—$1 for the heirs of each of 
those who will die in that year, The denominator as already 
stated, is the number living at age ro. 

Ina similar manner we find that the net single premium, at 
4 11, is expressed by a fraction as follows: . 

sw X 674+ (zor)? x 672 + “(aor)’ x 671 +. 
99324 

The numerator in this case is composed of eighty-nine terms. 
Each term is the present value the insurer ought to receive, at 
age 11, in order that he may have—at the end of the year to 
which this particular term of the numerator pertains—$1 for the 
heirs of each of those who will die in that year. The denomin- 
ator in this case is the number living at age 11. 

In a similar manner we find that the net single premium at 
age 12, is expressed by a fraction as follows: 

#7 X 672 + (4) X 671 + (GE) xO6714+.... 
98650 

In like manner we find, at each succeeding older age, the 
fraction which expresses the net single premium at that age to 
insure $1 at the end of any year in which the insured may die. 

At age 98 this net single premium is expressed by the fraction : 

oe X3+%Gu) x1 
4 
At age 99 this net single premium is expressed by the fraction : 


+ “say” x1 





+ “ra)"x 1 








4x1 
I 
The numerical value of the net single premium may be ob- 
tained by performing the arithmetical operations indicated in 
the fraction, at each age, asobtained above, The only difficulty 
8 in the amount of labor required 





In 1785 Professor Tetens, of the University of Kiel, published 
a method, or “ device,” which—when applied to the fraction, 
at each age, obtained by using the principles so clearly ex- 
plained by Masseres—greatly diminishes the amount of arith- 
metical labor in computing the numerical value of these frac- 
tions. This ‘“ device” of Tetens consists in multiplying the 
numerator and denominator of the fraction obtained by Mas- 
seres, at each age, by a quantity which is equal to the amount 
which will, at the designated rate of interest, become $1 in a 
number of years equal to that age. For instance, at age to, the 
numerator and denominator of the fraction, above obtained— 
which expresses the value of the net single premium, at this 
age to insure $1 at the end of any year in which the insured 
may die—is multiplied by (z;7)". This will not alter the value 
of the fraction. But when the numerator and the denominator 
of the fraction, at age 11, are multiplied by (;;)"—and the 
numerator and denominator at age 12 are multiplied by (;7)"— 
and this device of Tetens is applied to the fraction which ex- 
presses, at each age, the net single premium that will insure 
$1 at the end of any year in which the insured may die—it will 
be found that a peculiar relation exists between the modified 
nnmerators at each age which will very materially facilitate the 
computations after those for age 10 have been made. 

Referring to the fraction, at age 10, obtained by using the 
principles explained by Masseres—multiply the numerator and 
denominator by (=;;)""—and it becomes: 

Gor)" x 676 + "(zor)" x 674 + “(zor)” x 672 +». + “aw X12 
(zr) X 100000. 

Multiply the numerator and denominator of the fraction, at age 
11, by (;s7)" and it becomes: 

(siz) x 674 + Maha)" x 672 + aie)" x 67 + 
(zor)" X 99324 

Multiply the numerator and denominator of the fraction, at 
age 12, by (=:;)"" and it becomes: 

"(sam)" x 672+ “(zor)"*X671 + “aae)” x 671 + -- 
(xar)"* X 98650. 

In a similar manner at each successive older age, multiply— 
the numerator and denominator of the fraction, which, at this 
age, expresses the net single premium that will insure $1 at the 
end of any year in which the insured may die—by ; raised to 
a power equal to this age. At age 98, it will be found that this 
fraction becomes : 

"(xa)" x 3 + “aor)™ XI 
(zor)" X 4 

At age 99, it becomes: 

“(aa)” X 8 XI 
“ay” X12 

Comparing these modified numerators, it will be found that 
the first term of the numerator at age 11 is identical with the 
second term of the numerator at age 10, that the second term 
of the numerator at age 11 is identical with the third term o 
the numerator at age 10—and this identity of corresponding 
terms in these two numerators continues to the end, where we 
find the last or eighty-ninth, term of the numerator at age 11 is 
identical with the last, or ninetieth, term of the numerator at age 
10. It follows from this, that the numerical value of the modi- 
fied numerator at age 11 is obtained by merely omitting the first 








+“am)” x1 





+"“xm)™" x2 
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term of the numerator at age 10. No such relations existed be- 
tween the numerators at these two ages before the device of 
Tetens was applied to them. In this we have an illustration of 
the manner in which the device of Tetens diminishes the arith- 
metical labor required in computing these numerators. It should 
be noticed too, that, the first term of the numerator at age 10 
when divided by the denominator at this age, is the net cost, 
at age 10, of insuring $1 for one year—from this it follows that, 
if we subtract the numerator at age 11 from the numerator at 
age 10 and divide the remainder by the denominator at age 10, 
the quotient is the net cost at age 10 of insuring $1 for one 
year. 

Comparing the numerator at age 12 with the numerator at 
age 11 and with the numerator at age 10, we find the first term 
at age 12 is identical with the second at age 11, and with the 
third at age 10. This identity of corresponding terms in these 
three numerators continues to the end, and we find the last or 
eighty-eighth term of the numerator at age 12 is identical with 
the last, or eighty-ninth term at age 11, and with the last or 
ninetieth term at age 10. If we subtract the numerator 
at age 12 from the numerator at age 10, and divide 
the remainder by the denominator at age 10, the quotient 
is the net cost at age 10 of insuring $1, at the end of 
any year in which the insured may die, provided he dies before 
the expiration of two years ; because—the first term of the num- 
erator at age 10 divided by the denominator at this age is the 
net cost at age 10 of insuring $1, at the end of the first year, 
in case the insured dies in the year between age 10 and age 11— 
and the second term of the numerator at age 1o divided by the 
denominator at this age is the net cost at age 10 of insuring $1 
at the end of the second year in case the insured dies in the 
year between age 11 and age 12. 


Comparing the modified numerator at age 13 with the num- 
erators at the preceding ages, the relations already pointed out 
will be found to exist, and so at each succeeding older age, 
until we reach age 99, at which age the numerator has but one 
term, and this term is identical with the last term of the num- 
erator at each of the preceding ages. 

The modified denominator at each age has but one term, viz. 
The number living at this age, multiplied by = raised to a 
power the exponent of which is equal to this age. These modi- 
fied numerators and denominators at the different ages have 
been computed and placed in a table. This table will be given 
in the next article, and we will endeavor to illustrate the man- 
ner of using the table to find the term during which a named 
sum, applied asa net single premium, will extend paid up insur- 
ance for the amount of the original policy in case this policy is 
not continued in force another year, by the payment of another 
annual premium. 


It is essential that the reader should have clear ideas of the 
simple principles used in determining the fraction which ex- 
presses the net single premium, at any age, that will insure $1 
at the end of any year in which the insured may die, and that 
he should realize that these principles are not changed by mul- 
tiplying the numerator and denominator of this fraction, at each 
age, by a certain quantity. This multiplication does not alter 
the value of the fraction, but it diminishes the amount of arith- 
metical labor required in computing the value of the numera- 
tors, and gives numerators and denominators which greatly 
facilitate the practical solution of problems that arise in this 





—— 


business. The principles explained by Masseres in 1783, and 
the device published by Tetens in 1785, were first used in com- 
puting the net present value of a life series of annual payments, 
but they apply equally well to life insurance problems, 





THE MORTGAGE CLAUSE IN FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICIES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


AY I trouble you with a little matter of my own, which may be all right 
enough, when you understand it; but there is where my difficulty lies, I 
do not understand it. The facts are these: I have mortgaged a building toa 
Trust company, and have taken out a policy of insurance upon it, in my own name, 
with a proviso that any loss shall be paid to the Trust company, and the Insurance 
company has attached to the policy what they call a mortgage clause, the effect of 
which upon my interest I do not understand. And on application to my lawyer, I 
am still more in the dark, as he informs me that under that clause, in case of my 
building being burned, and the payment of the insurance money to the Trust com- 
pany, I get no benefit upon my mortgage, which, upon such payment the Trust 
company assigns to the Insurance company, instead of to me, as I expected, so 
that after getting the insurance, paying the premium, and losing the property, I 
find I have the mortgage still hanging over me, and my property gone, while I 
have only changed creditors from the Trust to the Insurance company. How is 
this? Please explain. MORTGAGOR, 
NEW YORK, March 15. 


As our correspondent naively puts it, the clause is all right 
when you understand it, and do not invalidate your policy as 
to your own interest in it. That his lawyer did not understand 
it is not to be wondered at, when so few professed underwriters 
clearly comprehend its meaning. Upon no subject connected 
with fire underwriting—unless the abortive effort to form a 
Tariff Association may be a solitary exception—has the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters ever wrestled so long and so 
strenuously, and, withal, with so little success, in carrying water 
upon both shoulders at the same time, as in the attempt to con- 
struct a mortgagee clause which should be alike effective to 
bind the insured mortgagor on the one hand, to all of the stip- 
ulations of the policy, and on the other to release the secured 
mortgagee from any and all obligations to observe any of the 
policy conditions; the result being that scarcely any two com- 
panies now use the same form of this clause. The intent and 
purpose of this stipulation are to secure the mortgagees against 
any acts of the mortgagor by which the insurance upon the 
mortgaged property might be made invalid as to the mortgagor, 
and thus imperil the security of the mortgagee. Originally 
policies were simply written, ‘* Loss payable to mortgagee, 
as interest may appear,” and the policy was placed in posses- 
sion of the mortgagee, as a further security, but this did not vest 
the entire control of the insurance in such mortgagee; the 
policy was that of the mortgagor, and liable at any moment to 
become invalid by some unauthorized act of the insured; the 
direction in the policy to pay any loss to the mortgagee not 
being an assignment of the insurance, but in law its effect is 
that of direction in advance as to the mode in which payment 
should be made; and when so made, it is a performance in the 
manner agreed upon in the contract. It carries with it no rights 
or equities not possessed by the insured mortgagor, and is bind- 
ing upon the company only so far that it will be liable for any 
payment for loss, if there be one, made to any other party; the 
party in whose favor the payment is to be made having equit 
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able rights only in this respect, which the company is bound to 
recognize ; but the contract with the insured, the mortgagor, is 
not thereby merged or extinguished. And any payment made 
to the mortgagee under such a stipulation in the policy will in- 
ure to the benefit of the mortgagor as a reduction of the mort- 
gage pro tanto, Under the status of the law it not unfrequently 
occurred that by acts of omission or commission on the part of 
the insured mortgagor, the policy became invalid in the hands 
of the mortgagee, and such security was no longer to be relied 
upon; hence savings banks, trust companies and other money- 
loaning institutions began to look about for some feasible plan 
to remove these unfavorable contingencies which so frequently 
operated to their injury. The result was an ex parte call upon 
the companies to come to their relief by assuming the responsi- 
bilities of these contingencies and making their mortgagor 
policies non-forfeitable under any circumstances, and this addi- 
tional security to be furnished without any addition to the price 
paid by the mortgagor; or, in other words, while the insured 
mortgagor was to be held bound to a strict observance of all the 
terms and conditions of the contract, and pay for it besides, the 
mortgagee was to be entirely released from the observance of 
any of the conditions, excepting that of paying anything for such 
a vital abrogation, and still the policy should be non-forfeitable 
as to his interest in the property covered by the policy, even 
should the mortgagor burn it up. And strange to say, the com- 
panies were bull-dozed into assenting to this unbusiness-like, 
one-sided agreement; a bitter pill to most of them, yet they 
swallowed it after many contortions of body and mind; and 
why? Just for the same reason that National and Local Boards, 
Tariff Associations, etc., cannot be sustained. The companies 
could not, or would not, trust each other’s honesty; each felt 
that if it did not assent to this cheeky demand of the loan 
companies, its neighbor would, and it would lose the business ; 
so the chances were taken, and underwriting was debased from 
a science to a game of chuck-a-luck. 

As we have already said the form of this clause varies with 
the different offices, but so far as the query of our correspondent 
is concerned they all agree to hold the mortgagee harmless in 
words to the following effect viz. : 


“It is hereby agreed, that this insurance, as to the interest of the mortgagee 
only therein, shall not be invalidated by any act or neglect of the mortgagor or 
owner of the property insured, nor by the occupation of the premises for purposes 
more hazardous than are permitted by this policy." 


To this is added what is known as the “ subrogation clause,” 
which seems to puzzle our querist and his lawyers as follows: 


“Tt is also agreed, that whenever the company shall pay the mortgagee any 
sum for loss under this policy, and shall claim that, as to the mortgagor or owner, 
no liability therefor existed, it shall at once be legally subrogated to all the rights 
of the mortgagee under all the securities held as collateral to the mortgage debt, to 
the extent of such payment; or, at its option, may pay to the mortgagee the whole 
principal due or to grow due on the mortgage with interest, and shall thereupon 
receive a full assignment and transfer of the mortgage and all other securities held 
as collateral to the mortgage debt; but no such subrogation shall impair the right 
of the mortgagee to recover the full amount of claim.” 


The effect of this clause has been decided by the New York 
Court of Appeals, in the words following, Chief Justice 
Church, delivering the opinion, viz. : 


“But the question presented here is whether it is competent for a mortgagee to 
protect his interest against the acts of the mortgagor in a case where the insur- 
ance is taken for the benefit of the latter upon such terms and conditions as he 
May receive from the insurer. It is very clear that he cannot impair or affect the 


Tights and interests of the mortgagor by any contract with the insurer or otherwise, 
but may he not protect himself beyond the power of the mortgagor to affect his in- 
terest ? 

“The agreement in question (the mortgagee clause) provided substantially for 












an unconditional insurance of the interest of the mortgagee, and in the event that 
the policy was invalid as to the mortgagor, for subrogation, the contract does not 
affect, or purport to interfere with, the rights of the mortgagor, who may procure 
or for whose benefit an insurance may be procured. It merely provides for pro- 
tecting the interest of the mortgagee after the interest of the mortgagor has ceased, 
and Iam unable to perceive any valid reason why such a contract may not be 
made. * * * In Waring v. Loder, 58, N. Y., 581, so largely relied upon, the 
policy was a subsisting, valid policy, in favor of the mortgagor, and this court held 
that, in such a case the mortgagee could not, by an arrangement with the insurance 
company, deprive the former of the benefit of the policy, and this vital distinction 
exists in all of the cases cited.” 


In the matter of subrogation, the learned Chief Justice, in 
the same opinion, says: 

‘It is well settled that a mortgagee may insure his interest as such in the prop- 
erty, independent of the mortgagor, and if he does so at his own expense, upon his 
own motion and for his sole benefit, the insurer, on making compensation, is en- 
titled to an assignment of the rights of the insured (55, N. Y., 343); and in sucha 
case, if special agreement is made for subrogation, there can be doubt of its 
validity and binding force. If, by any arrangement between the mortgagor and 
mortgagee, the insurance is effected for the benefit of the mortgagor; or, if the 
mortgagor pays the premium, and loss ensues, the mortgagor is entitled to the 
benefit of it by having it applied in payment of his mortgage.” 

Enough has been cited to warrant us in the opinion that if 
our correspondent keeps up his insurance by the observance 
of the terms and conditions of the policy, including the pay- 
ment of premiums as they accrue, he has nothing to fear from 
the operation of the mortgagee clause, attached to, but not 
made a part of his contract. The clause has no life until the in- 
terest of the mortgagor under the policy ceases; its effect then 
is to put the mortgagee in the place of thé mortgagor as to 
the insurance. “It is all right” when used in its proper 
place, and that place should be easily understood, when the rul- 
ings of Chief Justice Church are read in connection with the 
clause. 





LONG TERM INSURANCES. 


UST at this time when fire underwriters are in the agonies 

of labor over the vital question of rates, and just what means 

shall be resorted to in order to maintain prices, if not to raise 
them to an adequate standard, with but slight prospect of re- 
lief in their extremity, it may not be amiss to offer a few sug- 
gestions upon an important factor in connection with this 
subject, which seems to have been entirely ignored, either from 
ignorance of its importance, or from being regarded as too in- 
significant to need consideration until more vital points shall 
have been satisfactorily disposed of. We refer to rates, now 
current upon long term insurances, especially, and to the various 
classes of risks now generally covered by such policies, inciden- 
tally. 

In the early days of fire underwriting this class of insurance 
was the exception rather than the rule, and was practised but 
by a small number of stock companies; the older heads of the 
guild regarding the practice of issuing long term policies at a 
material reduction from the annual rates as heterodox, if not 
absolutely heretical ; at war with the best interests of the busi- 
ness; an insidious mode of competition whereby the rates were 
cheapened unnecessarily, and a questionable method of obtain- 
ing risks below their standard value, which should not be coun- 
tenanced by legitimate offices, operating upon the cash system, 
and relying upon their premium receipts to meet their accruing 
liabilities, but should be left to the limited operations of smaller 
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fry, and to county mutuals, without capital, or fixed rates—be- 
yond an approximation for fixing the amount of assessment 
notes—doing business only at actual cost to the members, and 
for which, “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” is a most 
fitting device, because the several assessment quotas are ex- 
panded or contracted to meet current losses and expenses, be 
the same more or less; the members insuring each other, reci- 
procally, and paying only actual cost for indemnity; hence 
there is no necessity for a fixed rate in advance or where it can 
only be known at the end of the term. But in stock companies 
things are quite different ; the policy is issued at a rate of pre- 
mium fixed in advance by guess; if these premiums will, in the 
aggregate, more than meet current expenses and losses, when 
accounting time comes, it is the company’s gain; if they fall 
short of this, as they have an unfortunate habit of doing of late 
years, it will be the loss of the company, and not of the insured. 

The propriety of, and chances for, successful competition be- 
tween two organizations so differently constituted are self-appa- 
rent ; the one operating only upon a system of ascertained facts, 
the other upon a system of contingencies, supposed to be based 
upon the doctrine of chances, whereby the future is discounted 
by the payments in advance of a sum certain as a premium, 
which it is “* guessed” will meet emergencies and leave some- 
thing over for profit; with the further incongruity, in cases of 
long term business, of an additional discount upon these pre- 
miums of from thirty to forty per cent for money to be subse- 
quently loaned by these offices upon bond and mortgage at 
seven per cent; evidently a money-making operation “ out of 
pocket.” 

Nevertheless, the broad field for dwelling-house insurance es- 
pecially, theretofore monopolized by the mutuals, and seemingly 
so desirable, laid so invitingly open that the temptation became 
irresistable. Somewhere about A. D. 1859, certain Eastern 
insurance offices, operating in the agency field, notably the 
Phenix, of Hartford, under the control of its sharp Western 
managers, the Magill Bros, at Cincinnati, quietly manipulated 
and suddenly opened the game by an organized raid upon this 
class of risks throughout Ohio, Indiana and other States in that 
department, fixing the rates upon frame farm'buildings at ¢wo 
annual premiums for ¢hree years, and three annual premiums 
for five years, and carrying dismay and confusion among the 
county mutuals at finding their homes thus invaded and their 
fair fields ruthlessly ravaged by their heretofore comparatively 
harmless rivals. 

The 4£tna, the Hartford, and the Home of New York, then 
also in the agency field, although astonished at the boldness of 
the operations, at once fell into line and followed the lead of the 
Phenix. By dint of circulars scattered by thousands broadcast 
over the land; by persistent urging of local and canvassing 
agents—who, nothing loth, enjoyed the discomfiture of their 
rivals, the mutuals—and aided by the novelty of the plan, every- 
thing, for a brief season, went “ merry as a marriage bell.” 
Meanwhile, however, new aspirants entered the harvest field, 
until there were more gleaners than could find wherewithal to 
glean. Then commenced the struggle between the invaders 
themselves as to which should possess the lands of the mutuals; 
and the strife then inaugurated has continued until the present 
time, not only gaining strength and intensity, but under the skill- 
ful manipulations of the ubiquitous, self-provident broker, who 
sees ‘‘ money in it,” extending to and embracing almost every 
subject of insurance recognized in the fire underwriters deca- 





logue, and this too, at rates and with concessions and privileges 
untaxed, that make the scanty hairs upon the “ frosty pows” of 
the older heads of the guild, stand erect with astonishment, like 
“quills upon the fretted porcupine ;” while they increduously 
ask: ‘Can these things be?” Echo answers, unfortunately too 
truly, ** can be!” Such things do exist, and to a greater 
extent than is generally understood by those who have given the 
subject due consideration ; and this by the short-sighted conni- 
vance of officers of companies from whom better things were 
to be expected; but who seemingly resemble the Bourbons in 
that “they learn nothing and forget nothing,” except that this 
busy world halts not at their bidding, nor waits their tardy leis- 
ure, but as ever, moves irresistably onward; and that with it 
“Young America,” in the guise of the insatiate broker, strides 
o’er the devious pathways lined with moldering skeletons of 
multitudinous victims, like another Alexander, seeking for new 
worlds and fresh dupes out of which to conquer his “ com- 
mish.” 

Long term insurances in connection with farm and other 
detached risks; the growing tendency of fire offices to extend 
this class of insurance to manufacturing and other extra or spe- 
cially hazardous business; the effect of such practices upon 
premium rates, and incidentally, County and Town Mutuals, 
under the New York Law, will form subjects for discussion in 
subsequent issues of this journal. 











CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


HOW MUCH DO WE KNOW ABOUT UNKNOWN 
FIRES. . 


HEN insurance men affirm “ that more than thirty per cent of 
W the fires are from unknown causes,” outsiders ought to believe 
the statement, particularly when endorsed by so many whose special 
business it is to collect facts and figures on insurance matters. Why 
there should be so many is a problem worth considering, although 
few of us could answer the question in a manner that should satisfy 
all concerned. If we lived in Lycia, Asia Minor, where it is said “we 
may find mountains which may be set on fire by the slightest touch of 
a burning torch, and where the very stones will burn in the middle of 
water,”—the answer would be easy enough. But living as we do in 
an enlightened age, surrounded by any number of architects, builders, 
and surveyors, who never allow any house, store, or warehouse to 
be occupied till it has been inspected by competent men, it does seem 
singular that so many of these aforesaid buildings should be burnt, 
and that the why, and the wherefore, should remain unknown. 

The only thing discovered is, “that nobody is to blame,” not even 
the insurer, or the insured, the man who pays for the loss, or the man 
who profits by the loss. 

For aught we know to the contrary, the promptness of fire compan- 
ies in settling all claims may swell the number of unknown fires, 
“Suspicious losses do not suffer by delay.” “Collecting the facts of 
the fire” is not an easy task when people think “ that language is only 
given in order that we may conceal our thoughts.” The man who frst 
saw the fire, is almost invariably after the fire, troubled with an im- 
pediment in his speech or a very defective memory. “It is quite a 
mystery to me, sir, and that is all I know about it.” Whether the 
mystery as such should be paid for till the mystery is explained, may 
be a matter of opinion. 

From a pretty long experience in observing men and manufactories, 
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[ must say that my faith in so many unknown and mysterious fires is 
much shaken, and that if the companies, or their agents, had a little 
more patience, and a little more tact, many a fire problem would be 
solved. 

That fires do break out when least expected is admitted by all, 
and while we are in ignorance of the surroundings we carnot tell why, 
We may place too much confidence in the seen, and visible—and too 
little reliance on the unseen, and invisible. Every underwriter knows 
what may be expected in the shape of spontaneous combustion 
when soft coals get wet on board ship, when damp cotton is stowed 
away bale upon bale for any length of time without a free access of 
air, when hay is stacked before it is dry, when wool or cloth is laid 
aside and piled in a greasy state, when oily or greasy rags are allowed 
to accumulate, or when lamp black and oil is only partially combined. 
But every underwriter is not prepared to admit that fires may be 
caused and are caused, by the ignition of wood at a low degree of heat. 
Some facts in relation thereto were brought to light rather more than 
a year ago in the French Academy of Sciences by Mr. Casson. 


“I was just preparing,” said he, “to set out for the Academy, when 
the board flooring of my laboratory in the neighborhood of, a stove, 
spontaneously ignited. The boarding in the vicinity of the stove had 
been replaced by a marble slab. Notwithstanding this precaution, the 
fire broke out in the wood around the marble. The heat to which the 
wvod was exposed was not very great, the air had only a tempetature 
of 25deg. (Reaumur). But without doubt there had been a slow car- 
bonization of the wood, and a rapid absorption of the oxygen of the 
air, and in consequence a production of caloric sufficient to cause the 
combustion, Herein lies a danger which should be impressed on the 
minds of builders and architects. The fire was in the day time, and 
being seen was soon extinguished, but if it had happened in the night, 
my laboratory would have been destroyed.” M. Dumas adduced 
several analagous examples, all of which he explained by that property 
of finely divided bodies, whereby they absorb air very energetically and 
generate heat. “Jn such instances as those cited,” he says, “the 
wood, deprived of its moisture by long exposure to heat, becomes trans- 
formed into a substance analagous to that of lignite or peat. In fact it 
is changed into a condition that may be compared to that of pow.‘ered 
wood. In this state it condenses the air and takes fire. It was thus 
that in his experience on one occasion, a beam in a coach house exposed 
to hot air took fire spontaneously.” 


The only explanation to be given of these and similar cases, appears 
to be, that hot air, under certain circumstances, is capable of produc- 
ing, suddenly, a very high temperature. A writer in a scientific journal 
says: “In certain states under favoring circumstances, wood may ac- 
quire a semi-charred state after prolonged exposure to quite a low tem- 
perature in dry situations. | Some years since, the writer made a num- 
ber of investigations into the condition of wood work in close prox- 
imity to steam pipes. In a great many instances wood was in the con- 
dition described. Its color varied from light brown almost to black. 
In many cases it could be crumbled with the fingers like charcoal. 
Differences in appearance resulted mainly from the differences in the 
different kinds of wood. The semi-charred condition was not only 
found in soft kinds of wood exposed to the near heat of pipes carrying 
high steam, but also in hard wood and in soft wood, near low pressur® 
steam pipes.” During the heated term last summer we had a report of 
a veritable “ mysterious fire.” A barn was burnt, not by a tramp as 
usual, but by a wasp, or rather, by the concentration of the sun’s rays 
upon awasp’s nest. Some learned men claim that this is impossible. 
but from the peculiar construction of the wasp’s nest, made of a paper- 
like material with small apertures or galleries between each layer of 
paper, and when the wax is deposited, it does not seem at all improba- 
ble that on a very hot day a fire might be started in a barn through the 
wasp’s nest. 

Indeed, if we credit the testimony of M. Dumas (previously men- 
tioned) “that a beam in a coach house in France, exposed to hot air, 
took fire spontaneously, there is no reason why we should not credit 
the statement made by an American respecting the wasp’s nest. I 








know of nothing which contributes more to the spread of “unknown 


fires ’’ than linseed oil in its various applications. This is the prime 
mover in two-thirds of the fires produced or brought about spontan- 
eously. The intense heat from the rays of the sun in June or July, 
through a window or windows, which for the time being were not pro- 
tected by blind, shutter, or shade, has made sad havoc of many a 
gallery of costly paintings. The oil on the canvas oxidized, and as 
heat is always a product of oxidization, combustion soon takes place 
even with the small portion of oil used years before. The more we 
know about spontaneous combustion, the more we shall know about 
“unknown fires,” and come to the conclusion that about go per cent of 
them, are as plain as A. B.C. tothe man who does not suffer thereby, 
E. B. 








MISCELLANY. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LIBRARIES BY FIRE. 





BY CORNELIUS WALFORD, F. I. A., T. S. S. 
(Continued from March number.) 

N addition to the preceding wholesale destruction of libraries as 
I such, there are many instances on record of the destruction of in- 
dividual works by fire. It is indeed probable that printing houses 
hardly ever fall as sacrifices to the flames without involving some loss 
to literature in this way. 

I propose here to put on record a few of such instances to which 
many additions may be made by others. 


1708, The second volume of an Ecclesiastical Parochial History of 
theDiocese of London, Herts, and Essex, by R. Newman (2 vols. small 
fo.), is rendered very scarce by reasons of almost the entire issue having 
been burned. I am not familiar with the circumstances. 

1791. Richard Warner’s Antiquitates Culinariae. Curious Tracts 
relating tothe culinary affairs of the Old English, with notes (4to 
colored plates), was nearly all destroyed by fire on the eve of publica- 
tion. 

1803. February 2.—The printing house of Mr. S. Hamilton, in Fal- 
con-Court, Fleet-street, and other property destroyed. Many books in 
course of printing burned. 

1808, February 8.—The printing offices of Messrs. Nichols and Son 
of Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, destroying (¢#fer alza) the unsold 
numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1783 to 1807. (See 
another division of this paper.) 

1821, February 7.—The Caxton Printing Office, Liverpool,— the 
largest periodical printing office in the world,’"—burned, including up- 
wards of 3,000,000 of folio, 4to and 8vo nos. Loss very considerable. 
Insurance £ 36,000. 

1822, March 2.—-Mr. Bagster’s stock-in-trade, in Paternoster-row, 
burned. 

1830, August 11.—Fire on the premises of Mr. Adlard, printer, 
Bartholomew-close. The stock of the “ Encyclopedia Londonensis” 
destroyed : was valued at £ 12,000, 

1836, February 18.—The Methodist bookstore, printing offices, &c., 
in New York, were burned. Stock valued at £50,000. Insurance 

5,000. 

1837, March 20,--Fire at Mr. Spottiswood’s, “ King’s Printer,” 
warehouse containing printed sheets of Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Lord 
Byron’s works, &c., Bw) Loss £ 20,000, 

1852, June 10,—The establishment of Messrs. Clowe’s, printers, Duke- 
street, South Lambeth, partly destroyed. A warehouse, in which the 
fire originated, and suffered the greatest destruction, contained (eter 
alia) the following : Knight’s Illustrated Bible, the Sunday Book, the 
Illustrated Shakespeare, the Royal Catalogue of the Exhibition of all 
Nations, the Church Catechism, Readings tor the Rail, and Population 
Tables, being the results of the censuses of 1851. The whole impress- 
ion of the Illustrated Cat, except two or three copies sent to Prince 
Albert, was burned. 

1853, November 10.—Messrs. Harper’s great printing and publishing 
works in New York burned—numerous books in course of publication 
destroyed with stereotype plates ot many other well-known works. Loss 

275,000, 
£ 1861, September 4th—At Messrs. Longman’s firein Paternoster-row, 
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at this date (zu¢er a/éa) the new edition of Toole’s History of Prices 
was burned. 
1870.—Messrs. Nelson’s extensive printing and publishing works in 
Edinburgh were destroyed, including the stock of many well-known 
works, 
DESTRUCTION OF PUBLIC RECORDS, &c. 


Not only does fire destroy books, but it also destroys the material 
from which many of our best books are made. I mean our National 
and our Institutional and Family Records, It is in this light that our 
present Natioral Records Commission is doing so much good—for by 
recording what is now existing, and where, we shall have better means 
of knowing what in future shall be destroyed by individual fires ; while 
the substance of the documents is frequently recorded in the reports of 
the commission. 

Herbert, in the “advertisement ” to his Hzstory of the Twelve Great 
Livery Companies of London, says (1, p. vii.) “ ‘Lhe Fire of London 
and other accidents have leit few of them (the city companies) any 
records beyond the reign of Elizabeth.” I suspect that in some of 
these cases the records may have been purposely destroyed during the 
reign of Henry VIII. and his son Edward VI. 

It appears, indeed, that the destruction of our records has not been 
in many cases the result of accident. Nash, in the preface to “‘ Have 
with you to Saffron Waldon,” 1595, says that Polidore Virgile in Henry 
VIII.’s time burnt all the ancient records after he had finished his 
chronicle! I hope such an example has not been often followed. 

[NOTE.—Trascastor, one of the most eminent scholars of the six- 
teenth century, had written in Latin an elaborate history of Venice, 
which all who saw the manuscript praised in the highest terms. But 
the unfortunate author got up in the paroxysm of a fever and com- 
mitted the manuscript to the flames and thus deprived scholars of a 
work. ‘which need have feared no comparison with that of Livy.” 
Longolin’s conduct was still more extraordinary, especially as he could 
plead no such delirium as an excuse. He became so intatuated with 
the style of Cicero that he not only determined to imitate his compo- 
sition for the rest of his days, but to destroy everything he had written 
before he became acquainted with the writing of the great Roman 
satirist. According he destroyed not only a valuable commentary on 
Pliny, but a considerable mass of manuscript matter as well; and as he 
died shortly after his injudicious act, he left scarcely anything behind 
him.— Zemple Bar, 1878. 

It is certain that at nearly every public building that is burned leads 
to the destruction of some records, be their value great or small. The 
following are cases in point occuring this century :— 

1814.—Custom House (London), burned, many most important re- 
cords destroyed. 

1834.—Houses of Parliament burned, many records perished, but 
happily these had mostly been printed. 

1858. Royal Exchange.—All the early records of the Royal Exchange 
Insurance Corporation were destroyed. They had been placed in 
vaults for safety. ; 

1841. Zown Hall (Derby).—All town records destroyed. 

In this connection I may note several calamities to authors, which 
have occured in the way of the burning of the materials which they 
were preparing for special works. 

The first which occurs to me is that which happened to Sir Isaac 
New.on by his pet dog upsetting a lighted taper, whereby was destroyed 
all the MS. notes concerning the chemical experiments upon which he 
(the master) had been engaged for several years. In true philosophic 
spirit, he simply exclaimed: “ Oh, little dog Diamond, little dog Dia- 
mond, what hast thou done?’’ But it is known that subsequent 
brooding over his loss not only injured his health, but to a certain ex- 
tent affected his spirits. ‘He was not himself (says a contemporary 
writer) for a whole month afterwards.” There is the well-known case 
of the late John Nichols, the antiquary. When he had about half 
printed his Literary Anecdotes, the printing office of his firm was (8th 
Feb., 1808) burned, and all his vast stores of yet unprinted notes and 
MS. destroyed. He says in the preface to his 2nd Ed. (1812). ”.... 
In May 1802 I once more began to print, and by slow degrees had got 
nearly half through the work, when my progress was suddenly retarded 
by a calamity which had well-nigh disheartened me from again resum- 
ing the task either of editor or printer. But ona serious conviction 
that despair was equally useless and criminal, I determined to begin 
my labor anew, the fruits of which, such as they are, after being tour 
years longer in the press, are submitted to the public. 

A more recent case is thatof Admiral W. H. Smythe (author of 
4&aes Hartwellian), who, having had his library and literary collect- 
ions of a lifetime destroyed by fire (about 1848), including a good 
deal of MS., set himself to work in his old age to “ repair damages,’"— 
such was his sailor-like expression— and he accomplished a consid- 
erable amount of good work afterwards, 


DESTRUCTION OF BOOKS BY WATER. 
It has always to be remembered that next to fire, water isa great 
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destroyer of books ; and many a valuable library has been very seriously 
damaged in ill-advised attempts to save it ; although after the fire at 
the Dutch Church in Austinfriars, referred to in another section of this 
paper, we need not consider the damage from water thrown on to books 
to save them from burning, as being beyond remedy, even when books 
escape from a fire (as_ is often the case) in a_ parboiled condition, it is 
still only a question of patient but skillful treatment. In this (the 
water) aspect of the case I cannot help remarking upon the useful cat- 
alogue which might be made of the literary treasures which have 
perished in the sea, 

15th century. Inthe early part of this century a whole shipload of 
classical MSS., being removed trom Constantinople by Guarmo Veron- 
ese went down. The owner survived, but his anxiety and grief were 
so great that his hair is said to have turned white in a few hours, 

1600. The magnificent collections of Vincentio Pinelli were on his 
death, this year, being transferred to Naples in three ships. One of 
these, however, fell into the hands of some pirates who boarded it and 
threw most of the books and manuscripts into the sea, among them 
some very valuible antiquarian treatises; the rest of them were 
scattered up and down the neighboring shores, and used says Tirabosehi 
who tells the tale, either for stuffing up the holes in boats, or to patch 
up broken windows. 


1685. John Dunstan, the famous bookseller, sailing for Boston, U. S., 
lost a “venture of books,” which, however, he only valued at £ 500.— 
Life and Errors, p. 87. 

16¢8. A Dutch merchant named Hudde, swap made his fortune, re- 
solved to devote the rest of his life to studying Chinese, and being still 
a young man, sailed to China for the purpose of intimately acquaint- 
ing himself wih the details of Chinese government, as well as its his- 
tory and literature. He was so fortunate as to have passed himself 
off for a Chinese; was raised to the dignity of a mandarin, and was 
thus enabled to master every detail of the difficult task he had under- 
taken. He had embodied the labour of thirty years in a prodigious 
mass of manuscripts, and on his return to Europe was shipwrecked, 
and all his cherished treasures went to the bottom of the sea.”—Jd# 
omnis effusus labor. 

1865. Mr. Thos. Lidbetter, now an average stater in Bombay, lost 
about this date, a considerable insurance library at sea, passing from 
Australia to Bombay. 





DETRACTION AND BACKBITING. 


HE recent articles in THE SPECTATOR upon insurance journalism, 

and the manner in which certain unscrupulous papers have been 
used to misrepresent and abuse some of the insurance companies, have 
attracted the attention of the London Review, which, in its last issue, 
reads a sharp lecture to those managers of companies that are in the 
constant habit of disparaging their competitors, and using the unscrup- 
ulous press to further their ends. The practice of backbiting seems 
to preva:l in England as well as in this country. The following is an 
ex'ract from the Review’s article: 

“There is an old proverb which says, that it is an ill bird that fouls 
its own nest. This proverb is peculiarly applicable to the manner in 
which many persons, who might be assumed to know better, take 
trouble to prove their neighbors nq better than they should be to-day, 
knowing that to-morrow the same process will be applied to themselves. 
Further, it is perfectly well known to the authors of these attacks and 
counter-attacks that the assertions made at their direction are not 
meant or expected to be believed at the headquariers of knowledge, 
but are simply intended for the misdirection of those who know no 
better than to take what they read for gospel. Life, Fire, and Marine 
insurance companies represent to the eyes of the outside world one 
interest. At the first blush there seems little difference to the outsider 
between one company and another. On inquiry, he finds they all 
charge about the same prices, they all dwell in imposing offices, and 
their officers are all men of apparently high repute and ability. He, 
therefore, requiring indemnity against risk, cheerfully approaches the 
Insurance Temple, but what a scene bursts on his astonished gaze on 
entering the portals! Instead of imitating the wisdom of the ancient 
diviners, who combined to humbug the public but kept a decent har- 
mony to all outward appearances, the exact opposite is there to be seen. 
Each insurance manager seems only too delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity to prove all others than himself to be ignorant and unscrupu- 
lous. Further, that those who invest their money in the hands of any 
person but himself will inevitably be deceived and cheated. In Great 
Britain we have not been bad performers, but it has been reserved for 
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the United States to bring the business to perfection. It seems, in 
fact, to be impossible for an Insurance manager to resist the temptation 
of planting an arrow in the side of an opponent or rival in public esti- 
mation, and he, therefore, oils and subsidizes the engine by which the 
polt is to be propelled. So far so good, but next day the machine is 
hired out to the man living a block off, and a projectile hurled from it 
lodges in his own breast. We should like to ask the insurance mana- 

rs of England, the Continent, America, and the Colonies, what is the 
benefit or even the good taste of inspiring, or being parties to attacks 
on each other from the motives we have named ? here are bona fide 
causes for criticism, such as when a company is notoriously either 
wrong or going wrong. So long as a company is certain to pay the 
face value of its policies, there is no justification for attacking it. 
Whether it gives a greater or lesser bonus, or whether its conditions 
as to forfeiture, surrender-values, or on other points are more or less 
favorable, are matters which concern its et ear og alone. Every 
company has a right to extol itself, but it has no right to cast injurious 
aspersions on its neighbor. The public by such proceedings at last 
learns to look on all companies with doubt and suspicion; and we 
therefore assert, and boldly, that any manager who is a party to attacks 
on any other company for the pure sake of himself profiting thereby, 
is a traitor to his profession, and should be considered as a sort of 
outlaw until he repented.” 





FAMILY PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


SUIT lately brought against a physician in a Vienna Circuit 

Court, has called forth considerable discussion in the medical 

circle, both fro and con, He was sued for having violated secrecy, by 

having furnished a report to a life insurance company, of the cause of 

death of a patient. Let us elucidate somewhat the principles involved, 

and how far a family doctor may go to assist a life insurance company 
to obtain correct information. 

For the purposes of life insurance, correct knowledge of the sanitary 
condition of the applicant is of vital importance, and to obtain these 
data, each well conducted insurance institution employs a doctor of 
skill and ability in each of the places where it transacts business, whose 
aim is to examine the applicant and obtain as correct a diagnosis as 
can be had. But it is lamentable that even the most conscientious ex- 
amination does not always reveal every hidden secret of the body. A 
long list of ailments might be mentioned, which might be present at 
the time, and yet give no indication of their presence, and again others, 
that may visit the applicant periodically, and yet evade the most minute 
inquiry, and it is very clear that the physician of the company alone is 
not capable to read all the hidden mysteries, and it is the duty of the 
company, if they do not wish to refuse the risk altogether, to call the 
family physician to their assistance. This is generally done with the 
acquiescence of the applicant. Where tke applicant is a lady, the con- 
fidential report of the family physician is still more requisite, partly 
owing to the fact that female complaints are generally more occult, and 
also, that any examination of the company physician, has to move 
within certain rules and bounds. 

Of still greater significance is the opinion of the family physician, of 
the probable cause of death of hispatient. This opmion often serves 
the purposes of control in the hands of the administration of the 
company. To elucidate the point: At the time of the assumption of 
the risk, the applicant has a decided advantage over the institution. 
He knows it, or, at least, possesses every means of thoroughly investi- 
gating its affairs. From the statutes, from the annual account current, 
he is fully enabled to obtain correct information of its extent of its 
business, its purposes, its soundness—in fact of everything pertaining 
to its welfare. The insurance company, however, is, by far, placed at 
a disadvantage. The applicant is unknown, it knows nothing of his 
previous life, nothing of tts condition, nothing of his hidden maladies, 
which may be of such a nature as to elude the most minute sc: utiny of 
the medical examiner. Opinions of the family doctor, who is equally 
unknown to the company, are not always to be relied on, and the insur- 
ance company is largely dependent upon its own resources and mutual 
confidence ; it must obtain any and all data from the applicant. This 
is effected by submitting a certain set of questions, to be veraciously 
answered by him, without equivocation, hesitation or mental reserv - 
tion. And upon these interrogatories, apparen’ly truly answered and 
favorably testified to by the medical examiner, the risk is assumed. It 
is clear, therefore, that such responses are the basis on which the insur- 
ance is effected. And it is equally clear that any responses which have 
to be taken without investigation, or which are incapable of being in- 
vestigated, which have been made to only satisfy the printed question- 
sheet, and forthe purpose of deception and fraud, are utterly unreliable, 





and cannot have the weight of a grain of sand, It should be the aim of 
the applicant, that any or all of his responses should be investigated 
and found correct, and, in fact, he tacitly admits this by the added 
clause to his policy, that at the time of his decease, the report of the phy- 
sician shall certify as to the veracity of said statements. This clause is 
contained in all policies of insurance companies, and especially stipu- 
lates that the physician attending, at time of decease, is demanded to 
report concerning the cause of death—yea, sha// report. 

But even this contract, valuable though it appear, as demonstrating 
that the applicant at time of insurance, has made false declarations and 
statements, is very seldom made use of for the purposes of canceling the 
risk. The deception on the part of the insured person has, as it were, 
to prove itself; the brief lapse of time between the issue of the policy 
and death must itself prove that the applicant made such declarations 
tor the purpose of deception and fraud, and where many years have 
elapsed between these two periods, an insurance company hardly ever 
allows the risk to go into litigation, or, in ‘defense, endeavors to prove 
such deception and fraud by testimony, other than that furnished by 
such family physician, in order to avoid his exposure. The very tew 
cases permitted to go into court for litigation plainly show that our in- 
surance companies are very oe and do not by any means 
seek to deprive the widow and orphans of their share, even if obtained 
partly by fraud, by the person deceased. 

Insurance companies are exposed to another grievous deception, 
and this is by their own physician. An applicant can damage them 
only once—at the time of his obtaining his policy ; but the careless or 
ignorant medical examiner, the careless or conscienceless agent, may 
damage them continually. They inflict injury by such losses to a 
large amount, which the company suffers owing to their incapacity ; 
they inflict injury by behavior susceptible of creating a bad opinion or 
want of confidence in the institution, or when policies are issued to un- 
desirable risks; they inflict injury by forcing the companies into litiga- 
tion, which might have been avoided by tact or skill—all this is of vital— 
often of fatal—importance to the insurance company; it is deprived 
thereby of its power of extending its transactions, consequently of its 
thrifty existence, followed by the impossibility of dealing honorably. It 
becomes defenseless against fraud, and must in its transactions blindly 
depend upon chance for success. 

Not less significant is the i:formation to be gleaned from the 
opinion of the attending physician, as to the cause of death. Official 
statements are unsatisfactory and uncertain ; sometimes a certain form 
of disease is mentioned as cause of death, and yet it arose only in the 
march of events—a branch of the original one, and this is really the only 
one of interest to the company. The knowledge of forms and types 
of sicknesses which appear sporadic or domesticated, in certain locali- 
ties; what districts are most attacked ; when, where, how—what occu- 
pations are most liable to certain types of diseases—all this can be 
gleaned only of the professional man, who gathers his information in 
turn, at the bedside of the patient, and thus the administration of a 
company is enabled to establish its statistics, to revise it, to rectify 
it; and thus gleans its vast stock of knowledge and experience, which 
enable it to intelligently pursue the examination of an applicant. 

When taken altogether, it is plainly visible that the medical examiner 
is entirely indispensable at the reception of the applicant as well as at 
his death—in fact that without the examiner life insurance would be- 
come an utter impossibility. And again, no confidence can have been 
violated by the family physician mentioned, since the policy contained 
the clause that the company should have the right, at time of decease, 
to consult the family physician as to the cause of death. 

Only one more question remains to be asked: What is the incentive 
to the medical man to furnish his statement to an insurance company, 
with whom he stands in no connection, which is entirely unknown to 
him ? and it is easily answered by those who understand the aim and 
object of life insurance, who are conversant with its details and know 
how closely it is interwoven with the thrift of the commonwealth—its 
weal and woe—for the family, its benefits for the widows and orphans. 

The co-operation of physicians in life insurance has become com- 
mon for the last century,*in the entire civilized world, in all States, in 
all countries—everywhere; where the communal conditions demand 
the presence of a life insurance company, and not a single case has 
come to knowledge where a physician was questioned about his action 
in the premises.— Translated y, bao Dutsche Versicherungs-Zeitung. 





EVILS OF NEGLECTING COLD IN THE HEAD. 


IX a paper read by Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, of this city, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Medical Society of the State of New York, he 
stated that the most frequent origin of chronic diseases of the 
lachrymal passages, of the conjunctiva, and of the middle ear, is in a 
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neglected “ cold in the head.” It is generally conceded that no person 
in perfect health, except under extraordinary circumstance, takes cold, 
and yet the majority of mankind have, at some time, suffered from 
cold in the head. The popular idea that a cold in the head is an in- 
significant affair is founded on the fact that most of the people recover 
to such an extent that they are able to go about afterward and engage 
in their ordinary avocations without special notice, at the time, of the 
consequences of the disease, which may even then be settled upon 
them. He believed that very many of the maladies which prevented 
men and women from reaching the allotted period of three score and 
ten have their origin in these colds; and that many serious affections 
which act as an impediment to the success of their victims are dated 
from a cold in the head. 

He described the suffering incident to an acute attack of cold in the 
head, and of the impossibility of having repeated attacks without 
producing serious local changes—not only local change, but a per- 
manent impairment of nutrition, To correct all this, special at- 
tention must be paid to zd:vidual hygiene, and if the evil 
consequences of neglected cold in the head were to be abolished, 
the abolition must come through a public sentiment properly 
educated upon this as upon all other sanitary questions. The 
family physician must warn the people everywhere, as opportunity 
offers, of the danger in this direction, and of the means by which it is 
to be avoided. The first great precaution to be taken by each indi- 
vidual is to keep himself in a good general condition, and to do that he 
must studiously avoid all that tends to disorder the skin and the func- 
tions of all the organs of the body. Children must be clothed in flan- 
nel all the year round, and must be made to know that the staples of 
diet are milk, bread, meat, vegetables, and fruit, and that tea, coffee, 
and pastry of all kinds are to be used only as the greatest of luxu- 
ries, and therefore in small quantities ond at long intervals. The 
community can only become healthy, as individuals. become healthy. 
and all the reforms necessary to make Memphis and Granada places in 
which yellow fever never comes may be adopted; but if the control 
cannot be obtained of the bodies of, and the modes of living of, the in- 
dividuals in those and all other places, evils not so suddenly fatal, but 
none the less in the end dangerous, and all the time injurious to their 
well being, will certainly exist. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLEVELAND. 


The Local Boards Not Especially Flourishing—Mutual Companies Interfere with 
the Board Harmony—An Anonymous Circular. Regarding Commissions to 
Agents—How the Companies that Agreed to Pay Only Fifteen Per Cent Make 
Up the Difference to the Agent—The Small Companies at a Disadvantage 
with Uniform Tariff of Rates and Uniform Commissions—Re-organization of 
the Ohio State Board of Underwriters—Report of a Special Committee on the 
Condition of Business in Ohio—Bidding for Insurance on Public Building:— 
The Newark Local Board Demoralized—Zanesvillians Who Are Disgruntled 
and Refuse to be Comforted. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


THOSE very necessary institutions, local boards, do not grow and 
“* flourish like a green bay tree.” They seem to lag along very slowly. In 
a few towns the mutual companies are represented in the board, and the 
local agents who do not represent that class of companies claim that they 
lose their business by the peculiar tatics employed by the mutual 
brethren. It is not expected that any war will be declared upon these 
premium note associations. There is room enough for all—only both 
classes of companies cannot work in the same harvest. The twenty-nine 
mutual Ohio companies have in premium notes nearly nine million dol- 
lars, and in the past year paid in Ohio losses over four hundred thousand 
dollars. The 104 stock companies of other States paid on losses nearly 
seven hundred thousand dollars, and the twenty-nine Ohio stock com: 
panies, four hundred and sixty-four thousand dollars. This relative 
comparison of losses is made in order to give somewhat of an idea of the 
business done by the various grade of companies, and shows that the 
mutual folks do no inconsiderable business on the State. These figures 
show that the mutual competition is not very much on the wane as was 


attempted to be believed by a few of the visiting managers at the Cleve- 4 
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land meeting. It does no harm to fully know the strength of a competing 
force and may perchance be productive of good. 

Recently an anonymous circular has been going the rounds of the 
agencies reciting an alleged resolution passed by the Union meeting at 
Cleveland, regarding the compensation of agents and advising that there 
are plenty of twenty per cent companies ready and anxious to step in and 
take the business of the “ old liners” and pay the added five per cent for 
the privilege. The State Board has very effectually knocked the nonsense 
out of the circular by at once communicating with the local agents, so 
that the twenty per centers who expected to crawl into good warm berths 
by means of an anonymous scribbler, will have ample opportunity to cool 
their heels upon the pavement of uncertainty before realizing their little 
dreams. The old companies which receive about an annual receipt of a 
clear million dollars are in no haste to place their earnings at the dis- 
posal of a class of companies, which fondly hope that a five per cent 
bribe will buy up the virtues of all the Ohio agents. 

A large portion of the Ohio cash companies, and nearly all the non- 
union folks, still allow the agents one-fifth of the premium. In an agency 
office recently, “‘ Euclid” was asked why he couldn’t get his company to 
pay twenty per cent like the rest. Full of childlike confidence in the 
protestation of those who agreed to cut off the five per cent after Nov. rst, 
he valiantly responded that no leading company was paying over fifteen 
per cent, and that none but those who publicly proclaimed their weakness, 
was guilty of any such foolishness. The agent, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, conveyed the valuable information that he knew the companies 
were only paying fifteen per cent, but that did not prevent him from re- 
ceiving a check at the end of the year for a nice little sum, which strange 
to relate was just an added five per cent on his business, He further 
stated that at the end of this year he expected a still larger sum, as he 
should increase the business. As nothing can prevent a company from 
giving an agenta present, and as the accounts current, and the books only 
show the regular commission, this little trick is a great way of getting the 
start of theirmore honorable competitors. Modesty forbade asking the 
name of this enterprising company, but a glance at the list of companies 
represented showed very conclusively that it was not an Ohio company, 
The question has been agitated that a line of separation will be drawn 
between the companies which pay twenty, and those which confine them. 
selves to fifteen per cent, and that no one office will be large enough to 
contain both classes. The matter of compensation when outside of a 
specific agreement with each other, is the sole business of the company 
interested and none other. Asa matter of justice even in a4ocal board, it 
is not unfair for the smaller companies to demand an advantage in com- 
mission which is denied when in capital. The agent himself knows that 
a policy of alarge agency company will sell more readily at the same 
rate than one of a smaller grade, and that it requires more work to place 
the latter in the hands of the assured. The managers of the small com- 
panies are not blind to this fact, and with much show of reason demand 
that, so long as they conform to the rate, the subject of commission shall 
remain an open question. It would not seem wise at the present time to 
drive the smaller companies from the local board, by the entorcement of 
a rule which would work injustice to any party to the compact. 

Previous to the Cincinnati meeting of the Ohio State Association, it 
was very plain, in view of the establishment of local boards, and from the 
experience in national board times, that a union of the varied grades of 
companies on the basis of uniform cost of policies was utterly impractica- 
ble. The mutual and stock companies cannot work on the same basis in 
alocal board. Whenever it is done it is at the expense of the stock com- 
panies. The old State Association was organized when the question of 
local boards seemed to be put at rest by the dissolution of the National 
Board. Upon the local board revival the State Association dissolved. A 
State board, to be effectual, must have a unity of interests and a uniform 
plan of procedure. In view of this the special and adjusting agents of 
stock companies met at Mansfield on the oth ult. and re-organized the 
Ohio State Board of Underwriters. Captain A. Gardner, of the Hartford, 
was called to the chair, and stated the object of the meeting. The old con- 
stitution and by-laws of 1875 was adopted and the following officers 
elected : 

President, A. J. Waters, State agent Continental ; secretary, E. P. Fore- 
man, Staté agent, Hartford; executive committee, C. W. Marshall, State 
agent Home, N. Y.; W. P. Harford, State agent tna; Henry M. Brooks, 
general agent London Assurance. 

The commission question was vigorously dissussed in view of a rumor, 
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which some way had obtained a wide circulation in the State, that the 
Union companies would not remain in the hands of agents who repre- 
sented twenty per cent companies. As showing the views of the State 
men of Ohio upon this important question the full report is here given : 


Report of the Committee Appointed to Prepare an Address to the Companies on 
the Condition of the Business in Ohio. 


Your committee, to whom was referred the above subject, respectfully 
report as follows: In view of the relations existing in Ohio between the 
different classes of insurance companies competing for business, and the 
conflict of interests which appear to be irreconcilable, it wasjdeemed ad- 
yisable to dissolve the Ohio State Association of Fire Underwriters, and 
await some future time for a re-organization upon a different basis; That 
time, in the opinion of the old State force, has now arrived, and at a meet- 
ing of special and adjusting agents, held at Mansfield, O., March gth, 
1880, all of whom represented companies largely interested in the business 
of the State, it was unanimously resolved that we organize ourselves into 
an association to be called the Ohio State Board of Fire Underwriters, 
having for its object the aiding and assisting all legitimate movements in 
the formation of local boards, the correction of whatever practices may be 
deemed inimical to sound underwriting, the carrying out of any plans or 
suggestions given to us by our principals, and the hearty co-operation 
with each other in all the duties which pertain to the field work of our re- 
spective companies. In many regards Ohio is a peculiar State, and per- 
haps has a many, if not more, diverse elements to modify and control than 
almost any other State in the Union. We have twenty-nine mutual fire 
insurance companies, which received during 1879 premiums amounting to 
$385,300.00, and which cannot, from their manner of doing business, ever 
be utilized in a local organization having for its object a uniformity of 
rate. The argument that their premium note is based upon the board rate 
is fallacious, as it does not secure uniformity of price. Their daily prac- 
tice clearly shows that the uncertain elements of assessments can never 
be so controlled as to make the cost of a policy uniform with that of a 
cash company. It may be less and it may be much more. This uncer- 
tainty of cost forever eliminates this class of companies as a factor in local 
board formation. 

Ohio has twenty-nine stock companies organized under the State law. 
These companies in 1879 received in premiums $819,300, covering prop- 
erty to the amount of $74,000,000. Many of these companies are friendly 
to local boards, and are ready and willing to co-operate in their organiza- 
tion. The only disturbing element being an undue sensitiveness in regard 
to agency commissions, they assuming the prerogative of being their own 
judge as to the amount of such commission. With some show of reason 
they advance the argument that, being younger companies and smaller in 
assets than most of the agency companies, they have of necessity to mark 
concessions on commission account to counterbalance the added weight 
of assets and reputation possessed by the larger companies. They are 
willing to strictly abide by the local rates, work in the local boards, and 
aid in their formation, but insist that the question of commission shall be 
left to the individual judgment of their respective companies, 

When to this is added companies organized in other States, and which 
in the year 1879 received in premiums $564,800, all of which refuse to be 
instructed as to what commission they shall pay, it will be seen that here 
are elements which should receive at the hands of our companies careful 
consideration. The entire premium receipts of all the companies adher- 
ing to a uniform commission in the State of Ohio for the year 1879, was 
$1,408,000, The entire premium receipts of the stock companies which 
vary in the commission paid, was $1,384,100. Add to this the mutual 
business for 1879, and we have a grand total of $1,769,400 in premiums, 
upon which the companies interested paid a variable commission. 

In the opinion of your committee it would seem advisable to effect a 
combination with all the Ohio stock companies which will honestly pledge 
their countenance and support as an aid in the organization and working 
of our local boards. 

We recognize the great importance of these local organizations, and 
realize that without them a uniformity of rate is out of the question. 
Earnestly endorsing, as we do the action of the companies which unite on 
auniform commission, and pledging ourselves to carry out their views, 
we are decidedly of the opinion that the co-operation of these uniform 
commission companies in our local boards is of the greatest impurtance to 
the ultimate success of the reform movement. Whilst regarding the pay- 
ing of all extra commission, to some extent, as involving in a few cases, 
somewhat invidious comparisons, we are of the opinion that as long as 
this is a matter resting solely with each company, it is far better to have 
the co-operation of such companies in our local boards than to attempt any 
organization without them. The success of our companies is our success, 
and their gain is our prosperity ; and, looking at this question from a 
purely business view, your committee are very fully impressed with the 
idea that the question of commission, so far as it relates to our Ohio com- 
panies, and the companies from other States (which claim to act inde- 
pendently) is such that our best interests would be subserved by at onc> 
using the requisite means to induce their co-operation. There seems to 
be a sensitiveness on the part of a few companies in regard to the question 
of commission, entirely unwarranted, and as no action has been promul- 
gated by any class of companies advising or suggesting any changes in 
this direction, such action would appear altogether uncalled for and pre- 
mature, A combination of these diverse elements is not only desirable 
but eminently practicable. A judicious course of action on the part of all 
interested in the local board movement would bring all classes of cash 





companies into the reform movement, and inaugurate an era of uniform 
rates, correct practices, and a profitable business for all concerned. All 
of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. J. WATERs, 

Rocers Porter, } Committee. 

W. P. HARFoRD, 

The above report was unanimously adopted, and the secretary instructed 
to furnish copies to the companies. 

The county commissioners of Circleville recently opened the bids for 
the county buildings, and awarded the infirmary to four prominent com- 
panies, at four different rates, viz.: 50; 55, 60 and 65 cents for one year. 
On the old Scioto Bridge, $15,000 was written at 1.75 for three years. 
The county paper comments thusly: “On the bridge alone there is a 
saving of $412.50, and onthe infirmary $147.50, from what they have 
heretofore cost. This is the first time that bids have been asked for, and 
the commissioners are to be thanked for introducing a plan which saves 
the country so much money ;” and he might truthfully have added, and 
gets the insurance at so much less than actual cost. 

Speaking of county buildings reminds me that in a city in Ohio where 
they have a local board, the court house rated at 1.90 for five years, and 
the commissioner would have paid that sum, but one of the locals who 
has for his pet a very “tony” company—one almost too good for earth 
and not quite good enough for heaven—put in a bid at 1.90, Another 
agent forgetting the board, walked off with the risk at 1.47. Sic transit 
gloria mundi, 

They are having fun at Newark. Once they met and made a board, and 
everything looked serene, but they don’t have any board any more. The 
other day the New York. manager of one of those “ blasted British ” com- 
panies actually had the audacity to order a risk cancelled at 1% on two 
lumber yards, one-eighth of a mile apart, from the simple fact that he 
hadn’t a blanket in his office which would stretch that distance. It s 
enough to make the bald eagle of American freedom shriek right out 
when it is known that a free born American company, ignoring the tension 
it must give its policy to cover in one sum, lumber piles six hundred and 
sixty feet apart, and yet it went on the register without a grumble, and 
stayed there. Newark is not a bigger sinner than many other towns. 
There is the smoky city of Zanesville near by, which is not a whit behind 
her in ways devious and erratic when it comes to insurance. In the latter 
place the harmony (?) among some of the agents is fearful to behold. You 
couldn’t haul them into a local board with a “cart rope,” as a result they 
naturally go for each other's business character and reputation. They 
are good men, and shrewd underwriters, but seem to have points of differ- 
ence, and no Union National Board, or any other power can make them 
otherwise. Evc.ip. 

CLEVELAND, O., March 18, 1880. 





BALTIMORE. 


Retribution Hovering Over the Co-operative Frauds in Maryland—A Bill Before the 
Legislature to Compel them to Conform to the State Insurance Laws—Increasing 
the Taxation of Foreign Companies—Commissioner Hines Not to be Disturbed— 
Enlarging Baltimore Fire Department—A Railway Insurance Scheme Proposed 
—Recent Visitors to the Monumental City—General Personal Gossip. 





[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 
“ The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding fine.” 

THIs is being exemplified once again by recent events in that August 
body now sitting at the State capital, which is supposed to control (more 
properly disarrange) the destinies of Maryland. The Legislature, in its 
attempt to do something imposing in the enactment of insurance laws, 
has stumbled upon a good statute at last, though it is doubtful if any 
member of the General Assembly should be given credit for it since it 
emanated from our worthy Insurance Commissioner Jesse K. Hines, 
This measure is in the shape of an amen:dment to the existing insur- 
ance laws aimed at the co-operative life companies whose mushroom 
growth and weedy prolificness in Maryland I have before referred to. 
They have been overrunning the State from North to South, from East to 
West, sapping the life of the legitimate business by their low rates and 
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glittering promises. Unrestrained by proper laws, accountable to no one, 
they have wormed themselves, canker like, upon the responsible corpora- 
tion business, and gloried in their success. But justice has found them 
out at last, and if the measure above referred to becomes a law their 
metaphorical goose will be suitable prepared for domestic consumption. 
It is proposed to do this by requiring “all companies or associations 
which insure lives contingently or otherwise to conform to the laws 
of the State,” so reads the amendment. Its passage will be the co- 
operatives death-knell, as it will compel them to have a deposit of $100- 
000 somewhere, and to keep a 4% per cent reserve, according to the 
Maryland standard. That such a consummation may be near is the de- 
vout wish of the Life men. 

Two other proposed amendments to the insurance laws are as follows: 
The first is to strike out that part of section 31 which relieved non-resi- 
dent insurance corporations from paying any tax or premiums loaned in 
this State for a period of two years; the other requires non-resident life 
insurance companies to file a certificate annually from the Insurance 
Commissioner or chief financial officer of its State, that they have de- 
posited with him $100,000 for the protection of the policyholders through- 
out the United States. 

There is some doubt about the passage of the bill embodying the fore- 
going amendments, in view of the fact that there much important work 
before the General Assembly which must be done before April 6, the day 
of adjournment, and which is considered paramount to insurance legisla- 
tion. Should it fail of passage two years will elapse before it can be 
again brought to the Legislature’s attention. 

The following resolution has been offered in the Baltimore City Council : 
‘‘ That the Senators and Members of the House of Delegates from this 
city in the General Assembly of Maryland be, and they are hereby re- 
quested to use their efforts to secure the passage at the present session of 
the Legislature, of a law authorizing and empowering the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore, to impose a reasonable license tax upon all foreign 
insurance companies engaged in the business of fire insurance, or having 
agencies for the transaction of the same in this city, and that the law officers 
of the city be requested to prepare the draft of a suitable bill for the said 
purpose, and that the same be transmitted by the Mayor, with a copy of 
this resolution, to the representatives from this city in the General 
Assembly as aforesaid.” 

The resolution was suitably referred. 


It will be sent to the Legisla- 
ture under the condition desired by the gentleman who offered it, and 
such a bill as it asked for will probably be introduced, but will hardly be 
reached and acted upon. 

The opposition to the retention of the office of insurance commissioner, 
has materially abated since my last, indeed it may be said to have ceased, 
and there now seems to be no doubt that it is to remain intact with the 


honorable gentleman at its head in office, for two more years at least. No 
better man than he could be found in the State, to fill the position he has 
so ably occupied. 

For some time past the directory of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
company has been engaged in maturing the plan of an insurance organi- 
zation for the benefit of employees of the road. Dr. W. Barnard, one of 
the railroad officials, has called to his assistance Prof. C. F. McCay, a gen- 
tleman of extensive experience as an actuary. It is thought that a prac- 
tical and popular scheme will soon be digested,and that the liberal pro- 
visions of the plan will meet the approbation of the corporation’s em- 
ployees. 

The suggestion of the Board of Fire Commissioners with reference to 
the increase of the fire department by the addition of one houseman to 
each company has taken practical shape by the introduction of the neces- 
sary ordinance in the City Council, which will probably pass. The in- 
crease in the expense of the department by the enlargement of the force, 
will be $6400 annually. 

Our city and State has been unusually free from large fires during the 
past month, and our agents are congratulating themselves upon their 
good fortune. 

E. G. Gernand, for five years connected with the Baltimore office of the 
Mutual Life, has severed his connection with O. F. Bresee & Sons, the 
general agents, to represent the company at Westminster, Md. His fail- 
ing health necessitated removal from the city. He will also represent the 
Travelers’ Ticket Department, and the Rochester German Fire. Heisa 
young man of excellent character and undoubted pluck, and will, no 
doubt, do well in his new field. By the way, the Rochester German is 





being well represented throughout the State under the management of M, 
Warner Hewes, its energetic general agent. 

J. O. G. Allmand, of Allmand & Gallagher, has flown to the sunny South, 
fora short relaxation-from business cares. I believe all the rest of our 
agents are in town quietly pegging along in the same old, but safe and 
sure ruts. Dr. Gallagher, Mr. Allmand’s partner, has recently been ex. 
tending the honors of the city to Mr..James A. Silvey, of the German 
American, of your city. Among other visitors during the past month, 
have been the Hon. C. B. Pratt, President of the Worcester, Mass., First 
National Fire, who, it is understood was looking around with a view to 
sending his company into Maryland. My advice is the same as Punch's 
to the aspirant to matrimony, “ Dart.” There are enough here now, and 
half a dozen arealready crying for increased elbow room. Mr. John Rice, 
your well-known readjuster, was also here for a few days. 


BALTIMORE, A/arch 25, 1880. E. Kay Seg, 





HARTFORD. 


Reason fora Mutual Goodness—Persimmons's Proposed Patent, Which Should be 
Patent Enough to Everybody—Stenographers and Specials Out of Business— 
Agent Henry for Governor—Worse Than a War Whoop—FPetroleum a Cheap 
Beverage—Old Put—Pocahontas and Smith, Specifically and in General—Hood- 
lum Legislation in Hartford—A Dennis Kearney Come to Fudgment—White 
Man and Man White Very Unsarten, But Bully for the South. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

SECRETARY SKILTON, of the Phoenix, repeated his lecture on the 
Pacific coast at the Pearl street church, to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. The Pearl street church is next door to the Phoenix building ; this 
accounts for the lecture being so good, and the Phoenix building is next 
door to the Pearl street church and this accounts for the church being so 
good. 

Your correspondent desires a patent for his proposed phonographic 
system of correspondence which will do away with stenographers entirely, 
The prices of sewing machines, printing machines, and all similar 
machines have gone down to a figure so low as to render the theory 
practicable with the phonographic machines of Edison. They ought to 
be made for a very small sum which will enable all insurance agents to 
buy a machine and charge f7o rata to their companies, All the company has 
got ‘to do then is to talk to the machine the same as he would to the agent 
and forward the tin foil communication by mail. Upon its receipt all 
the agent has got to do is to put the tin foil into the machine, cock his 
heels up on the table at half mast, smoke a good cigar, hire a small boy 
to turn the crank and let the machine talk to himself, exactly as the com- 
pany would talk to him if in their office. This will save postage and 
traveling expenses enough in one year to make up the price of the ma- 
chine ; it will also render the frequent visits of the specials to a more or 
less extent unnecessary. 

Good insurance agents make good Governors, and we would say vice 
versa, except insurance agents have no vices, and—except, perhaps, T. C. 
—write no verses. 

Some of the newspapers have nominated Hon. T. C. Henry, the agent 
for the Connecticut Fire, at Aberdeen, Kansas, for Governor of that State, 
and he is receiving the hearty support of a number of the influential Re- 
publican journals of that section. We can only add at this distance that 
any man who is good enough to be agent for the old Connecticut, is good 
enough to be Governor of Kansas or any other State. 

One of the most pathetic, inspiring, heart-rending and suggestive cries 
ever uttered by an underwriter is now daily heard in our streets. 
“ Kerosene oil three cents a quart,” yelled with a vim that would do 
credit to a country fire department, by a cadaverous individual who 
looks as though his consumption of rock candy would enable him to out 
live the animal with fluted sides and tail innocent of hair, and to whom 4 
quart of oats would have at least the benefit of novelty, (who draws the 
wagon, while t’other animal draws the kerosene). Is thy servant the dog 
of an incendiary that he should do this thing? Alas! that such a wail 
should be allowed to penetrate this great centre of the insurance world, 
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and distress the indefectibility of our inspiration! Kerosene oil three 
cents a quart and three non-board agencies! In the language of the best 
authority we could only say, what next ? and “ not yet.” If we cannot raise 
rates let us at least raise the price of kerosene. Woe is us that we should 
ever live to see kerosene cheaper than hard cider, for we shall be un- 
done. Wecan remember the day when water in Pithole, Penn., sold at 
a higher price than this. What chance then is there for an underwriter 
with kerosene cheaper than water? With kerosene oil, four quarts for a 
dime, we see no use for charcoal vendors or kindling-wood factories. 

We had the misfortun to-day to miss a call from our genial friend S. 
Eldridge, now President, Smith, of the Colorado Insurance Company, of 
Denver. Brother Smith was formerly connected with the Putnam, of this 
city, In fact, it used to be insisted that the Putnam would not hire a man 
unless his name was Smith—they wanted in a name something odd and 
original, and as such, something impressive on agents. The well-known 
Smith quartet which served that company up to their failure by the 
Chicago fire, consisted of S. Elbridge, L. D. Smith, well-known as an in- 
dependent adjuster, now located at Boston, and one of the best outside 
men in the profession, Bob Smith, the Put’s Western manager, now 
president of the Traders, of Chicago, and his brother, then Western 
special and later Western manager of the Fairfield. The trouble with the 
Putnam was the name. It should have been named the Pocahontas, in 
which case the Smith famity might have reciprocated an ancient favor and 
saved the Pocahontas as the Pocahontas once saved the original Smith. 

The narrow escape from passage of the valued policy bill in the Con- 
necticut Legislature, is but one more illustration of the bull-headed and 
unfounded prejudice of ignorant representatives against corporations. 
The discussion of this question in the Connecticut Legislature developed 
legislative obtusity, which would put to blush a Texan mustang, or 
Mark Twain’s bucking mule. It is a notorious fact that the three States 
that have passed this wicked bill in the interests of arson and incendiarism 
have no insurance interests of their own to protect: namely, Texas, 
Wisconsin and Ohio, In the State of Texas, the last local company had 
terminated its unprofitable career and wound up. The State of Wiscon- 
sin has only one small company doing any considerable business, and the 
State of Ohio, nothing but a few small locals, doing a business almost ex- 
clusively within their own,State ; while the insurance institutions of Con- 
necticut have for years been the pride and honor of the State and of the 
country, noted for their stability, intelligence and honorable career 
throughout the world. . 

At one time it was estimated that the insurance interests of Hartford 
paid nearly one sixth of the city tax, and one-third of the State tax, yet a 
spiteful legislator who had a little loss, on which, on an arbitration, of 
which one member was the mortgagee of the property itself, failing 
through depreciation and otherwise to get the exact face of his policy, 
appeals to the misguided prejudices of his fellow-members and secures 
the passage of this outrageous bill in the House by a small majority, al- 
though finally killed by his own stupidity, notwithstanding the very 

able committee appointed by both House and Senate to investigate the 
merits of the bill, and who gave all parties an unprejudiced hearing, 
reported unanimously against it; notwithstanding the Insurance Com- 
missioner of this State, and of every State where the bill has been passed, 
denounced its workings in the strongest language and stated that it 
brought about a large increase in fires, incendiarism and arson! Insur- 
ance Commissioners appointed by these very men themselves, and not by 
the underwriters, and who recognize the fact that they are put there to 
look after the interests of the people, which they would find their interest 
to do, if not their duty, as upon that, their position depends. The House 
passed the bill by a small majority ; notwithstanding. also, the better men 
of both parties, without regard to politics ; the ablest and most level- 
headed legislators and business men in the Legislature, denounced the 
bill in the strongest terms. 

Thanks to the conservatism of the Senate, which is not moved by un- 
Scrupulous demagogues, this State was saved this everlasting disgrace, 
for the Senate unanimously rejected it. 

The astute progenitor of this should-be bastard bill, as such men gen- 
erally do, finally overreached himself, for when the Senate rejected the 
bill, a member opposed to it, bette: acquainted with Cushing than the 
Tepresentative from Punkintown with either parliamentary law or com- 
mon sense, moved to “adhere,” The ignorant mover jumped at this with 
eager delight, supposing that this vote necessitated a committee of con- 
ference with the Senate which might result in at least the passage of a 





compromise bill, and it was therefore voted to “adhere.” What the gen- 
tleman should have done was to have voted to “ insist,” as a vote to in- 
sist would have brought about a committee of conference, while the vote 
to adhere shut off that possibility and killed the bill for this session at 
least. We trust that this rustic solon will be allowed to remain at home, 
for the remainder of his valuable life ; yet some of our underwriters voted 
against the biennial session of the Legislature, but if such stupidity is a 
fair sample, we should think that a decennial ought to receive the unani- 
mous vote of the more intelligent people. The trouble is that the 
caucuses are run by miserable litttle cliques (and rings), and towns 
do not send their best representative men to the Legislature, but too 
many blind, ignorant partisans, who will vete for anything, without 
regard to right, which they think will benefit their own breeches pocket. 

Such legislation is simply carrying out in Connecticut the Hoodlum, 
sandlot bigotry, which, on the Pacific slope, will yet hang Dennis Kearney 
to the tallest lamp-post—a grand tripie combination of bigotry, ignorance 
and stupidity. 


HARTFORD, March 27, 1880, PER SIMMONS, 





ST. LOUIS. 


Fortunate Exemption from Destructive Fires—Unusual Number of False Alarms and 
Small Fires—Steam Heating Pipes Responsible for One Fire—Policies on Peripa- 
tetic Dwellings Held to be Valid—The Collapse of the Home Mutual—Queer 
Methods of Book-keeping Discovered—Mismanagement of The Company's Affairs 
—Some Improvement in Local Board Matters—Brokers Placed on Their Good 
Behavior—Some Changes in Local Agencies, : 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IN this city the month has been distinguished like that of several of 
its immediate predecessors, by a fortunate exemption from destructive 
fires. The agents and the companies especially have a right to feel that 
the year 1879, was so decidedly a red letter year in this particular, that 
unless we can get a fair exemption from heavy losses for some time to 
come, the average will have gone altogether to the bad. There has been, 
however, a very large number of alarms—enough, when the current is the 
wrong way, to create consternation. There were several days when the 
firemen were kept busy in responding to the tap of the gong. On the 16th 
the Lafayette brewery was discovered to be on fire in the stock house, 
with a resultant loss of about $18,000, in which the Home, Glens Falls, 
Continental, Hartford, and German American, of New York ; the Ameri- 
can, of New Jersey, and the Hamburg-Bremen, were involved. 

On the same day the Clark Avenue brewery was on fire, with a loss on 
stock of about $10,000, distributed among several companies with the 
Hamburg Magdeburg at the head. 

A few days later the East Carondelet Mills were totally destroyed, the 
loss being distributed in small amounts with several companies. 

On the 19th, the St. John’s Life Building—‘“ fire proof”—was on fire in 
a couple of rooms from an overheated steam-pipe, the salvage corps ex- 
tinguishing the fire without calling for the engines. This is a case where 
steam-pipes did the mischief beyond any question. It was not matches, 
nor mice, nor rubbish, nor anything else but the simple contact of steam 
heat with wood. So the architects who are so very smart and positive in 
their theories and assertions that wood will not take fire from steam heat 
can now have the floor for purposes of explanation. 

On the same day there were three still alarms to the salvage corps from 
the Chamber of Commerce. The first two appear to have been caused by 
carelessness in throwing stubs of matches among some waste paper— 
though it is not easy to understand why, in a building like that there 
should be waste paper or any form of rubbish that the careless use of 
a match could make a source of danger to the valuable property. The 
third alarm seems to have been more evidently the product of design, a 
fire having been set near one of the elevators, with a suspicion of the 
use of coal oil in the neighborhood. 

On the night of the 20th the bells appeared, to so many of the under- 
writers as were awakened by them, to be ringing most of the time. In 
some of the cases there was only a trifling loss, or a false alarm. But 
the alarm from box 425 quickened the apprehensions of the fraternity— 
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hat box meaning the Vulcan Iron Works, coveringa million of dollars 
im property. It was ascertained that the coke-house was on fire, and at 
one time the danger to the main building seemed very threatening, and a 
second and even a third alarm was turned on—the last being entirely 
needless, and the occasion of more sulphurous swearing than staying 
streams by the firemen who had made the useless run. To the excellent 
facilities possessed by the Vulcan Works for extinguishing fires on 
their premises is undoubtedly due the salvation of their buildings from 
an almost total destruction. It was so ‘‘close a shave,” however, that it 
is probable the next policy renewals will show smaller lines in several 
of the companies on the risk. 

There have been several decisions by our Supreme Court that are of 
value to underwriters. Among them is that of Griswold vs. the American 
Central Insurance Company, in which it was decided that a house in the 
process of removal, bodily, from the place where it was insured to another 
locality, and burning up while thus on wheels, was still covered by the 
policy. This is a counterpart with embellishments of the Iowa decision 
that a carriage insured in the owner’s stable is just as much insured by the 
same terms in another man’s repair shop, inasmuch as repairs to car- 
riages are sometimes necessary. In the case of the Mercantile Mutual 
Insurance Company vs. the Hope Insurance Company, of New Orleans, 
the Supreme Court has affirmed the verdict given by the lower courts for 
the defence. This was a case in which the agent of the two companies, 
Luther Woods, effected reinsurance for the former in the latter on the 
cargo of the Belle St. Louis, and a loss occurring suit was brought by the 
Mercantile Mutual for the reinsuring company’s proportion of loss, There 
is no doubt that on the facts, if they could have been reached, the equities 
of the case would have been shown to be with the plaintiff; but the 
judges ruled the case out of Court on the general principle of law that 
an agent cannot, without the most direct specific instructions and 
authority from his principals, represent two opposing interests to the 
advantage of one and the prejudice of the other. 

The collapse of the Home Mutual, of this city, so long expected by well- 
informed agents, came to pass under the slight pressure of Mr. Relfe’s 
Insurance Department investigators this month. According to these 
gentlemen, the Home’s system of bookkeeping was so entirely original 
and unique as to excite more astonishment than admiration. The books 
had not been balanced for years. When money was borrowed, as fre- 
quently it was, there appeared to be in several instances, no record made 
of where it came from or where it went to. ‘‘ Bills payable” and “‘ bills 
receivable” meant the same thing or nothing. Many of the important 
financial transactions of the company were recorded in loose memoran- 
dums, and it was difficult to trace many things that ought to have had vis- 
ible connection. The report concludes with a severe criticism upon the 
general mismanagement of the company’s affairs. 

Since the report was printed the directors have met, passed very compli- 
mentary resolutions concerning the retired president and secretary, exoner- 
ating them from all blame and thanking them for their diligent devotion to 
their discouraging duties. The company died of dry rot and $18,000a 
year annual expenses. The family connections of the president and sec- 
retary are of the most ‘‘ eminent respectability,” and to these gentlemen 
there is no disastrous change in worldly possessions or prospects; 
whether ‘‘ Mutuals” live, or decease, is fortunately of minor consequence 
to them. But afew more experiences of this kind and the slow-to-learn 
policyholders in mutual companies will transfer their interests to institu- 
tions whose indemnity is both a safer and a cheaper investment. The as- 
sessments of the Home on some policies for a single year, equal the 
cost of carrying the risks in the best companies for five years. 

Matters in our local Board. since its practical re-organization by the ad- 
thission into it of more new than there was of old material, remain very much 
as at first, with something less of a disposition to hammer rates thinner. 
It must be said for the new brethren that they manifest a disposition to 
‘tote fair” under rates and rules. The employment of brokers in most 
of their offices has been a source of embarrassment, but now that is got 
along with, if these gentlemen can be held in the traces, by licensing them 
to do business during good behavior with respective agencies, making the 
Board member by whose agency any broker is registered responsible for 
his professional conduct. This is another effort to “pluck out of the 
nettle danger the flower safety.” If it shall prove as successful as the 
original resolution of non-intercourse which boldly set the Board against 
everything outside of its most intimate contact, it will be entitled to be 
called “ the boss scheme,” 





One of the most successful and progressive Insurance firms in Chicago, 
wrote to a prominent St. Louis agency for a copy of the St. Louis by-law 
cutting off brokers and their ilk, with a hint that the great Chicago local 
Board is wrestling with the question of brokerage in its myriad non-board 
shapes, sizes and effects. As everywhere else where the evil of promis. 
cuous brokerage exists at all it is agrowing evil ; and is only not throttled 
because it is feared by timid Board men that the Goliath of the Philistines 
is bigger than the David of the Israelites. 

The Clinton, of New York, has been transferred from W. H. Markham 
to Woods & Langsdorf. Per contra, Markham has received for marine 
business the American, of Boston, and has commenced writing policies of 
the Norwich Union Fire, of London. 

The firm so long and withal so favorably known as Hough, Bartlett & 
Miller, is now Bartlett & Miller, Mr. Hough having retired and established 
an agency of his own. The Marine, one of oursuccessful local companies, 
has renovated, beautified and adopted as its place of business the office 
vacated by the Pacific, recently retired at a gentle but potent suggestion 
from the Insurance Department. 

All the fraternity who know him will regret to learn that J. S. MacFar- 
land, of Bentley & MacFarland, is so seriously ill as to make his recovery, 
at this writing, a matter of anxiety, and his future health in any event a 
matter of misgiving. Everybody wishes to see “Mac” again on his feet in 
the eager acquisition of “lines,” with all his bodily and mental vigor un- 
impaired. 

It is reported with some show of credibility that a few New Orleans 
companies are talking of a combination to come up here and securea 
portion of the marine business that naturally and properly belongs to St, 
Louis. They will be welcomed, so say some of our underwriters, after the 
manner of Tom Corwin’s famous maxim, “ with bloody hands to hospitable 
graves.” Furthermore, it is asserted, if they begin that game our under- 
writers will immediately “see” them on their own ground and “call” 
them on a “ full hand.” 


St. Louis, March 28, 1880. ARGUS, 





BOSTON. 


The Valued Policy Bill Defeated in the Massachusetts Senate--Legislative Prejudice 
Against Insurance Companies—Proposition for a Uniform Policy Printed in 
Large Type, and all Additional Conditions to be Fointly Signed by the Assured 
and the Company—The American Manager of the Mysterious Staffordshire 
Defects in Boston's Fire Alarm System—Fire Losses for 1879—Insurance Capital 
at Risk at the Hub--A Bill to Tax Life Insurance Companies—Various Items of 
Local News. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE Legislative troubles that have vexed the minds of our Boston 
underwriters have in some degree disappeared. The chief annoyance was 
the valued-policy bill, which, as it passed its first reading in the House by 
an overwhelming majority, seemed in a fair way of becoming a law. Of 
course, the underwriters found it necessary to prepare an opposition, and 
this they did very effectively. It is a fortunate thing that our State govern- 
ment is not open to the charge of being influenced by money con idera- 
tions. The legislators are ordinarily pretty honest; but they are preju- 
diced, and when an insurance bill comes up for consideration, they are 
quite likely, if good reasons are not given against such a course, to go in 
opposition to the insurance companies. This was the case on the valued- 
policy business. The members thought that the measure was one which 
would help the people, and restrain the corporations, and therefore voted 
for it with a hearty good will. What the underwriters had to do was to 
enlighten their ignorance, and, as I remarked in my last letter, it wasa 
fortunate thing that a local organization existed, like the Underwriters’ 
Union, for the purpose of controlling and systematizing these efforts. A 
very large number of the members of the House were seen and talked 
with, and also a majority of the Senators, while the newspapers were in- 
formed as to the practical workings of such a law. The result of this 
labor was soon apparent, for when the bill came up in its order some of 
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jhe best speakers in the House were in a position to oppose it with great 
force, and in consequence it was defeated by a small majority, and a re~ 
consideration of the vote was likewise refused. 

The uniform policy matter has taken another shape. The underwriters 
were not particularly concerned about this, for the Massachusetts stand- 
ard form, which is the one insisted upon, is a tolerably fair form of 
policy. It was drawn up in 1873 by a committee composed of Boston 
underwriters and merchants, and was then adopted by the State, and its 
use made permissive. Only two companies doing business here have, 
however, thus far adopted it: these are the Niagara and Williamsburg 
City. Perhaps the most objectionable feature in it is, that non-occupancy 
is said not to constitute an increase of hazard. The bill, which has passed 
the Senate, and has had two readings in the House, provides that the policy 
shall be printed in long primer type, and that all conditions, other than 
those expressed in it, shall be printed on slips or riders, and be attached 
to the policy, and shall not be binding until they have been signed, both 
by the assured and the representative of the company. The modification 
which the underwriters secured in this, was, that the law should not take 
effect until the rst of January, 1881; for as some of the companies have 
their policies, printed and stamped in England, if the law went into 
effect as laws usually do, in sixty days after its passage, the companies 
would be compelled to suspend business, while other companies would 
suffer in not being allowed to use up their printed blanks, The law is in 
some ways an experimental one, and its defects and virtues can only be 
determined by trial. 

The insurance men in Boston are watching the operations and progress 
of the Staffordshire company, with no little interest. Charley Cole, its 
American manager, is, or was, a well-known Boston underwriter. For 
some time he was a member of the firm of Foster & Cole, of this city, rep- 
resenting among other companies, the Royal and Insurance Company of 
North America, and after our great fire, he did an enormous business, 


‘leaving, by comparison, every other agency and company far in the back- 


ground, Later on, he was the President of the Alliance Insurance Com. 
pany, but lost this office when his management necessitated a 30 per cent. 
assessment on the stockholders. He is as sharp as the proverbial steel 
trap, and is sure to do a rushing business ; though whether in the present 
condition of rates this will prove profitable to the reputation of the com- 
pany, which is, I believe, about all that it has in America to lose, or to the 
policyholders, is something about which underwriters here do not enter- 
tain serious doubts, 

The system of fire alarms in Boston needs to be over-hauled and re- 
formed at the large fire on Federal Street ; they were not rung soon enough 
to draw in the assistance required, and at the fire in The Journal office on 
Sunday night, by some blunder, they were all rung, and engines from the 
remote suburbs were drawn in, when their services were not required. 

Mr. Albert Bowker’s effort in the Legislature, to secure the passage of 
a law similar to that of New York State barring out insurance companies 
from abroad with small capitals, has failed ; the insurance committee re- 
porting against the order. 

The fire losses in Boston, from the 1st of March, 1879, to the- rst of 
March, 1880, according tothe published report of the Superintendent of 
the Protective Department, were $1,272,859. Of this amount, $360,337, 
was loston building and contents. The outgo to the insurance compan- 
ies was a littleover one million dollars, as $244,022, represents property 
destroyed, that was not insured. 

The fire insurance premiums taken in Boston for the year ending De- 
cember 31st, 1879, were $1,453,933.46. 

There is a current rumor, which may or may not be true, that the Faneuil 
Hall Insurance Company is contemplating another re-devestment of its 
tisks by re-insuring. Companies are willing to pay so high for business 
now that this is looked upon as a good financial operation. 


The Citizens Mutual and the Alliance Insurance companies have changed 
their locations. The former has gone up one flight in building No. 8 Ex- 
change Place, and the latter has sought commodious quarters in the base- 
ment of the Mutual Life building. 


The Insurance Commissioner reports that the insurance companies have 
at risk in the various fire districts of this city—not including dwelling 
houses and tlieir contents, $171,626,071. This is about $2,500,000 more 
than was at risk a year ago, and $12,000,000 less than was at risk on 
January Ist, 1878. The increase in amount since the first of the year, 
which has probably been large, is not represented in these figures. It is 





noticable that the transatlantic companies have gained, even when com- 
pared with two years ago, in the amount of their business, while the chief 
losers are our local companies. 

The Safeguard Insurance Company has been transferred from the agency 
of Messrs. Sawyer and Blake to that of Messrs. Hollis and Snow. 

Like the Legislature in your own State, our Massachusetts solons are 
determined that life insurance companies shall not hereafter go untaxed. 
The bill now under headway provides for a tax of 2 per cent on premium 
receipts. 

It is stated that Charles F. Sise, formerly American manager of the 
Royal Canadian, has been appointed as Canadian Representative of the 
Bell Telephone Company, with a salary commensurate with the financial 
success of that corporation. 

Our local underwriters are greatly bothered by the numerous mortgage 
clauses that the savings banks are insisting shall be placed upon policies 
covering risks where they have an interest, and an attempt is to be made to 
see if some compromise can not be hit upon. 

The Metropole Company has been called upon of late to take care of a 
good many of the risks that it acquired in re-insuring the Shawmut, but, 
on the other hand, its business received from the New England looks as 
if it might be all clear profit. 

The Boston Protective Department held its annual meeting this after- 
noon. As the canvass over the three directors to be elected had been an 
active one, and considerable interest had been aroused, the gathering was 
a full one. The Treasurer reported that the expenses for the year ending 
March rst, 1880, had been $25,733.80, about two thousand dollars more 
than during the preceding year—an increase due to the fact that 110 covers 
belonging to the department were destroyed at the Federal Street fire. 
The superintendent reported that the department had, during the year, 
answered 408 alarms ; had been on duty 944 hour, and had spread 1,394 
covers; besides doing a vast amount of miscellaneous salvage work. 
Having passed through the regular routine work which was to vote to sus- 
tain the active service of the Department for another year, and to empower 
the Directors to expend not exceeding $35,000, the meeting proceeded to 
the election of three directors to serve for three years. Two of the mem- 
bers of the Board, Mr. George F. Osborne, President of the Neptune 
Company, and Mr. Joseph T. Hovey, of the agency firm of Hovey & 
Fenno, having declined a re-election, quite a little controversy arose over 
the choice of their successors, the mutual fire companies desiring some 
representation upon the Board. After several ballots, the following mem- 
bers to the Board were chosen: Mr. Chas. E. Guild, agent of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, re-elected ; Mr. Samuel Appleton, Secretary 
of Commonwealth ; and Mr. Robert H. Wass, agent of the Franklin, of 
Philadelphia. F. A.C. T. 

Boston, March 25, 1880. 





INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Local Board of Underwriters—A Division on the Brokerage Question—Reports of 
the Years’ Business as Made by the Companies—Local Changes Among Agents— 
Improved Business Prospects for this Year—Fire Losses for the Present Season— 
Flames in a Dissecting room—Dead Bodies Consumed—A Cremation Furnace the 
Cause of Fire—Improving Business in Life Insurance. 





[From Our OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 

FOR some time past your correspondent has been waiting with in- © 
terest to see the solution of the Tariff Association question in New York, 
and at the same time trying to sati$fy himself as to whether the recently 
organized Boards of Underwriters will thrive and wax fat, or die an un- 
timely death. “To be or not to be” seems to be the question, at present. 
Shall the old iron-clad rules of the National Board be the form of govern- 
ment, or shall the boards take a little stock in the indiarubber process. 
At present the Indianapolis Fire Association is disposed to try the latter 
plan—to a limited extent. 

The board is this city is in fair working order, but its members seem to 
be divided in opinion on the brokerage question, actuated, no doubt, by the 
expressions from the heads of the various companies. The Auditor of 
State has the reports and statements from nearly all of the companies 
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doing business in this State, and I intended giving you a full and com- 
plete list of the premium receipts and losses of the companies, as reported 
for taxation. Owing to the fact that all reperts are not in, a correct list 
could not be obtained, but I shall be able to have it ready for the next 
number of THE. SPECTATOR. The reports show ninety-five fire and thirty 
life companies of other States doing business in this State. The losses to 
fire companies average about forty-five per cent. The reports of life com- 
panies are so incomplete that as yet I can give no intelligent idea of 
them. 

There have been numerous changes among the fire and life agencies 
sincc my last letter, and I give them about after this fashion. The Phoenix 
Fire, of Hartford, after twelve years of repose and contentment in the 
agency of D. E. Snyder, soared aloft some weeks since, and with “ Resti- 
tuimus” in its beak, alighted in the office of Barnard & Sayles, and with 
renewed yigor it rises from its ashes and is ready to deal out indemnity to 
its increasing number of patrons and friends. 

The Phoenix, of London, came across the Atlantic, and will pass its 
policies over the counter of Richardson & Kothe to insurers in Indian- 
apolia. 

The Scottish Commercial, after a brief visit to Drew & Bennett, of 
Evansville and Indianapolis, has returned to its first love, Richardson & 
Kothe. 

The Norwich Union, since January 1, has been under the protecting 
wing of the Central State Agency firm, of Cleveland & Co. 

The Metropole and La Confiance repose peacefully in the hands of the 
lightning adjuster, W. C. Grubb. 

A. Abromet, in February, resigned the agency, after many years, of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Special agent Eiler, after viewing the situa- 
tion with acritic’s eye, decided that Barnard & Sayles would make the 
best successors to Mr. Abromet, and ordered the commission to be made 
accordingly. 

Mr. V. McGilliard has resigned the local agency of the La Caisse in 
favor of Beardsley & Moore. Mr. McGilliard will assist General Agent 
Preston as special agent for Indiana for the Western Assurance. 

E. E. Beard has added the German, of Pittsburg, to his non-board agency. 

Since my last the agency of E, A. Munson has passed out of existence, 
all of his companies having been transferred to Alex. Metzgu, by mutual 
consent of all parties interested. Mr. Munson remains with Mr. Metzgu as 
solicitor and adjuster. 

A new candidate for public favor is the Argentine Insurance Company, 
of Denver, Col ; J. McLene, president ; J. W. K. Lemon, secretary, both 
formerly of this city. Mr. W. C. Grubb is announced as manager for the 
Eastern Department, all that territory East of the Mississippi river. 

The Franklin Fire, of this city, reports total premiums received in In- 
diana during 1879, $34,936; loss, $12,081, with no losses unadjusted or 
due and unpaid, nor in dispute—a most excellent showing. 

The amount of premium receipts reported by companies represented in 
the Fire Association for January was $24,423, for February $20,515. 

Fires during the past winter have been very few, and losses light. The 
only one of any importance being the Talbott Block, when the total losses 
reached about $18,000, with insurance to the amount of $70,000. The fire 
is supposed to have originated in the dissecting room of the Medical Col- 
lege on the fourth floor. Some eight or ten dead bodies were consumed, 
on which there were no insurance. The fire is said to have caught from 
the cremation furnace—a new cause for fires. 

Among the life agencies Mr. Rorison, of the Connecticut Mutual, reports 
increasing business for his company. Mr. Sheidler, for the Equitable Life, 
reports in like manner. 


Thos H. Spaun, for three years past agent of the Mutual Life, resigned 


the local agency of that company, and becomes general agent for Indiana, 
for the New England Mutual. During the past two years as agent of the 
Mutual Life Mr. Spaun placed in force over $300,000 insurance, receiving 
therefor some $12,000 in premiums, which amounts were not excelled by 
any local agent in this city during the same period. Mr. Spaun has se- 
cured a good contract, and the New England a good agent. We wish Mr. 
Spaun every success in his new departure. 

J. W. Meaker, also of the Mutual Life, comes to reside with us, as State 
agent of the Mutual Benefit, of New Jersey. Wehave not yet seen Mr. 
Meaker, but on behalf of the fraternity we extend him the hand of fellow- 
ship and bid him welcome to the city of centric circles. 


A. C, Hartwell, also formerly of the Mutual Life, “flings his banner on 





the outer wall,” as general agent of the Penn Mutual. We bid him wel]. 
come also. 

The Franklin Life, of this city, presents its annual statement to its mem- 
bers, showing increased surplus and increased number of policyholders, 
and decrease in losses. The surplus is now $21,123 on a four and one- 
half per cent reserve, and sixty-five more policies issued in 1879 than in 
1878. 

M. F. Robinson, of the Travelers, desires it made known that his agency 
is writing more new business than that of any other company in the State, 

We were pleased to see Mr. Geo. M. Farnham, formerly of the Railway 
Passengers, and also Mr. James Dollman, of the Commercial Union, who 
are stopping in the city for a few days. 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 18. 1880. Ap Lisitum, 





TORONTO. 


The National Fire Insurance Company Retires from Businese—Dangers of Re-insur- 
ing--The Citizens’ Company Replies to Adverse Criticisms and Gets More of 
Them—Local Tariff Associations—Some of the Companies Refuse Their Al- 
legiance to the Local Boards—Prospect of War on the Royal—The Stadacona 
Wants to go Into Liquidation—FPetitioning Parliament to Remove the Double 
Liability of lhe Stockholders of the Canada German—A Railroad Company Go- 
ing Into the Insurance Business—The Montreal Insurance Company Asking fora 
New and Enlarged Charter—Other Companies Seeking Parliamentary Relief. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


As intimated in my last despatch to THE SPECTATOR, the National . 
Fire Insurance Company, of Montreal, has ceasei to exist as a competitor 
for business and in due course will be a thing of the past. Its risks have 
been re-insured with the Sovereign Insurance Company, of Toronto. I 
have not learned at what figure, but it is said that both companies are 
satisfied with it, each one claiming to be benefited by the transaction. 
No doubt the shareholders of the National feel relieved now that they 
know the limit of their liability and it is to be hoped that the new burden 
will not prove too hot, or too heavy, for the shareholders of the Sovereign. 
This company is now taking a fresh start in its business careef, and should 
be careful of its footing at every step. The relieving by re-insurance, 
other companies in difficulty or distress with an undesirable business— 
a business that does not pay them, is what the Canada Agricultural did ; 
so also did the Stadacona, each to his own immediate detriment if not 
subsequent annihilation, the “taking over” of such liabilities demands 
great care and experience. 

The manager of the Citizens’ Insurance Company, of Montreal, has got 
on the notice boards of some of the papers owing to a circular he has 
issued to the agents of the company, and in which he rather pointedly 
and I may add, needlessly, refers to comments by editors or other writers, 
on the late annual report of the company’s business for 1879. If the man- 
ager had been guided by good counsel or good sense, he would have al- 
lowed the comments to pass unnoticed, for the simple reason that though 
the Citizens has a good share list, a reliable proprietary in fact, still its 
business has not been remunerative—the Citizens’ has not, so far, been a 
success, and the opinion of on-lookers is that the company should lop off 
some of its branches, for it does fire, life, guarantee and accidents insur- 
ance, or call up more capital and appropriate a fixed sum to each branch 
of the business. It is worse than folly for a manager to make bold asser- 
tions against the logic of facts and figures as in this case, and the Citizens 
will do wisely to lessen sail, or ship ballast. 

The Tariff Association still keeps its head above water here, though in 
Montreal they have no such organization. I cannot explain this anomaly 
if it be not owing to jealousies of general agents at the metropolis. The 
Royal is said to chafe under restraint, and threaten to leave the Associa- 
tion unless all the local companies join it. Those not now associated are 
the Dominion, the Union and the Standard. The Dominion was a mem- 
ber, but left not very long since. It is now spoken of as likely to return 
to the Association, and efforts are being made to induce the Union and 
the Standard to join, but the opinion appears to be pretty general that 
these companies,will remain as now—outside of the Association. If, then, 
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this should be result, the Royal, to keep its promise made to itself, must 
step outside too, and in this event the other associate companies, or some 
of them, it is said, have pledged themselves with a bond beginning and 
ending with a big D, to make the situation too hot for the Royal by run- 
ning rates down, down to wi/ if necessary, on the risks of the company, 
and so force it back into the Association or run it out of the Domin- 
ion. 

I give the rumor as I got it, and whether it is true or false, or partly 
both, the fact remains tbat the Royal is making a great effort for business 

to regain the controling position it once held in Canada, but that day is 
past. The company has now many powerful rivals in the field, and com- 
petition is too ‘active and keen for any one company to get so far in ad- 
yance of its neighbors as the Royal did “a many years ago,” and is now 
said to aspire to. It is quite certain that if, from any cause, the present 
Tariff Association should collapse there will be great demoralization in 
rates and increased danger to insurance capital. The hazard to the share- 
holders will be greatly increased, and the security to the policyholders 
will be seriously diminished. The leading companies should see to it that 
the Association does not go down. 

The Stadacona is before Parliament at Ottawa, witha bill to empower 
them to relinguish their charter and wind up their affairs by legislation in 
accordance with a resolution passed at a special meeting of the share- 
holders held at Quebec in February, 1879. By this act or bill, the share- 
holders will have to foot the bill, claimants for losses and all other cred- 
itors will have to be paid in full, for which the subscribed capital of the 
company will be more than sufficient. Such is to be the sad ending of the 
short-lived Stadacona Fire and Insurance Company. 

The Canada Guarantee Company is asking an amendment to its char- 
ter, in the removal of the double liability of the shareholders, a feature pe- 
culiar to this company’s charter and forcibly brought to the notice of the 
shareholders by the failure of banks having this double-barrelled arrange- 
ment in their charters; causing ruin to many shareholders and dismay to 
all. In lieu of the double liability objected to, the company offers to 
double its capitol by issue of new shares, etc., but there is considerable 
objection made to the change by Members of Parliament, and the bill to 
amend may be greatly modified, if not entirely defeated. 

The Great Western Railway Company, too, has a bill before parliament, 
asking authority to establish superannuation, provideni and industrial 
funds for the officers and servants of the company. This, of course, covers 
both life and accident insurance for the employees of the railway, and 
may be considered a good thing on the part of the company in behalf of 
these employees, but I must confess to a preference for insurance by an in- 
surance company. There is danger that through such means large corpor- 
ations, such as railway companies, may acquire too great control over 
their employees, and it were well if all employees would seek insurance 
outside of their employers’ corporations, and be in that respect their own 
masters. But employees are not, as a rule, provident, do not provide in- 
surance against accident, old age, or death, and of course the employers 
must provide it for them, or leave the families dependent on cold charity, 
or exposed to pinching want. 

The Anchor Marine Insurance Company, of Toronto, is also waiting on 
parliament with a bill to amend their charter by allowing them to transact 
fire insurance in addition to marine, and to change their name to the An- 
chor Insurance Company. 

So too the old Montreal Insurance Company, hitherto doing marine 
business only, and whose charter would expire in May next, have a bili in 
Parliament, asking for a continuance of their corporate existence, or in 
fact that a new company may be engrafted upon the old one, as provision 
is made in the bill for the liquidation of the old company. The head 
Office is to be in Montreal, capital $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares of 
$100 each, with privilege to increase to $2,000,000, and when $500,000 are 
subscribed, and 20 per cent paid up, the company may begin business. 
Business to be fire, life, accident, guarantee and marine. Any persons, 
aliens as well as British subjects, and whether resident in Canada or else- 
where may become shareholders, and the company may transact business 
in Canada, Great Britain, the United States or any foreign State. These 
are extensive privileges and powers, and it is to be hoped they will be ju- 
diciously used to the benefit of all concerned. 

Next we have the defunct Beaver and Toronto Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, asking permission of Parliament to correct the error of their direc- 
ors in classifying the business under separate branches, and to enable 
them to collect all sums due on premium notes without any reference to 





class or branch in which they may have been given. These items, if 
granted, will facilitate the winding up of the unfortunate Beaver now and 
for some time past on the gridiron of a receiver. 

A charter has been obtained from the Ontario Legislature at late session, 
for a new local fire insurance company, the Southern—head office at St. 
Thomas, a flourishing town south of London, capital $200,000, with privi- 
lege to increase to $500,000. 

It is said that efforts are in progress to bring to life the Empire—not the 
head mutual of that name, but ¢#e Empire that has been the object of so 
much solicitation and fruitless effort on the part of sundry re/ays of pro- 
moters heretofore. May success sit on their banners this time, and pros- 
perity attend their progress, The charter was issued by the Dominion 
Parliament in 1872 or 1873, and is a liberal one as to powers and privileges 
granted by it. 

Then again, the charter of the Home, a local fire company. is to be set 
in motion a second time, with a strong hope that the company will be a 
living fact before midsummer, head office at Toronto, capital $1,000,000 
or $500,000, I have really forgotten which, with the usual provisos for 
amounts to be subscribed and paid up before the company can do busi- 
ness. 

Thus it is manifest that there is no danger of our being short of insur- 
ance companies for a long time to come. It certainly would seem that 
the supply is equal to the demand. Lyn. 


ToRONTO, March 25, 1880. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


RATE CUTTING IN DETROIT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I READ with much interest, as THE SPECTATOR is each month laid 
on my desk, the letters from “Our own Correspondent,” dated at differ- 
ent points where the irrepressible ‘‘ Rate Cutter” dwells, but see none 
from this staid old burg, where one would-not expect such friskiness as 
is exhibited in the average insurance agent, that is, “ hardly ev—.” There, 
there, Mr. Editor, I’ll quit, and proceed at once to business if you won’t 
consign this, “ my first,” to the waste basket, only stopping to say that I 
hope you won’t consider this a bid to become your “ Own Correspondent,” 
as I am too modest (just think of an insurance man being modest) to 
aspire to become more than an “‘ Occasional.” Be it known to you that 
Detroit has a Local Board composed of thirty-two members, as fine a 
body of solicitors as grace any respectable city, and there are lively times 
when we all get after our risk, and can’t “cut,” but just have to let our 
respective claims stand upon the merits of our companies, or the size of 
our cheek, and it is wonderful how quick the matter is settled when we 
learn that the “other fellow” won by getting the would-be assured to 
promise “not to tell,” and delivering a policy at 90 cents that each one 
had sworn not to do at less than $1.40, and ¢ha¢ upon a dry goods stock, 
in an omnibus block, next to a“ Prittie” drug store on the aveuue, 
Well, such is life, and some of our uader-writers. By the way, one of 
these “cutting” chaps recently arrived here from that innocent city, 
Chicago. (He was a “ Farmer,” and ought to have “‘ knowed ” better), and 
is now quietly giving his jaws a rest in our City bastile, or was, till the 
man fot whom he wrote a planing mill in a “Chicago Mutual” bailed 
him out. The facts seem to be that when one of our locals found he was 
not renewing his policy on said mill he went to inquire why things were 
thus, and found that the ‘‘ Mortgage City” man had not only gobbled his 
risk but had got it for a five year term, and hence the magnanimous offer 
of “free board” by the disappointed local. The end is not yet. 

But really, Mr. Editor, this cutting business is getting serious. The 
majority of our board members are honestly trying to sustain board rates, 
but our plans are often thwarted by some miserable undercutter who cares 
little for his word, and less for his honor. One agent, N. A. Bierce, has 
even gone so far as to withdraw entirely from our association, and now 
the Watertown and Agricultural will have the satisfaction of being placed 
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on risks at about two-thirds of what respectable companies obtain. We 
have been trying for the past ninety days to adopt schedule rating, and 
have had the business portion of our city re-surveyed, but some of our 
weak-kneed brethren have become so scared at threats made by some of 
our merchants that they would “ Go East” (contrary to Horace Greeley’s 
advice) for their insurance if we even “dared” to raise rates, that pro- 
crastination has been the order of the day ever since, and now if an 
adjournment of our meeting is wanted at anytime, the magic word 
“schedule” produces the desired result instanter. Speaking of going 
East brings me to the most important part of my letter, viz.: 

What is the use, any way, of trying to sustain a Board or obtain Board 
rates when some of the companies represented here will accept Detroit 
business over their New York counter at a less rate than they would 
“ approve” the very same risk, sent through their authorized agent? It 
is not very pleasant to talk “ Board rates,” “ Stiff-backed companies,” 
“ Large losses,” “ Better indemnity,” etc., only to be told that offers have 
not only been made, but policies received, from companies represented 
here, at aless rate than we can offer. When companies at the Home 
office initiate reform in this particular, Aen, and not till then, will we 
locals be able to sustain our Board to some degree of satisfaction to all 
concerned, 

One of our large firms, Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., who carry about 
450,000 annual insurance on their seed warehouse and contents, as well as 
on the pin factory (owned by Mr. Ferry) have lately placed their entire 
line in New York at so far a less rate than we could write it, that they 
claim to have saved $1,200 thereby. 

Comment is unnecessary. You have heard the same story before, and 
yet our companies keep harping at us for not obtaining better rates, If 
we could only find out what companies have accepted business in this 
way, they would get their supplies returned by lightning express. 

One of our local limbs of the law having a little leisure time on his 
hands, has been lately telling our people, through the daily paper, how we 
fellows are swindling them by our exorbitant rates,and all about the 
enormous profits companies are making, and urging that our capitalists 
proceed at once to organize two or three mutual companies, and thus do 
away with the present “terrible monopoly.” The letter only shows the 
man’s ignorance of insurance matters, and yet he may, and has to a cer- 
tain extent, accomplished his purpose of creating an antipathy against 
our Board and our plans. So you see, Mr. Editor, we have the same 
thing to contend against as do other agents, and what the end of it is all 
to be is for the companies themselves to decide if they will only put away 
jealousy, and greed for business, and come together in unity upon all 
questions of such vital importance to them. 


Detrolt, Mich., 1/arch 16, 1880, LOCAL. 





MATTERS IN DAKOTA. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


MATTERS here have remained very quiet during the last month. 
Every one is waiting for the opening of navigation; from present appear- 
ances it will be about the first of April. Our steamboat fleet, which is 
large this year, is all ready and awaiting the coming of the inspector, after 
which they will be ready for the season’s business, which promises to far 
exceed that of any previous year. An evidence of the increased interest in 
Yankton and its importance as a shipping point was brought prominently 
by the coup a’ etat of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, which 
disturbed the usual quiet of our city last Sunday, a move which is of inter- 
est to every one doing business in Yankton, and especially to the railroads, 
who have heretofore had and controlled a connection with us. 

On Saturday the officers and a mnjority of the directors of the Sioux 
City and Dakota railroad met the magnates of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul railroad for business, in Yankton, 

During the past year the Sioux City and Dakota have extended their 
branch known as the Sioux City and Pembina railroad, so as to make 
connection with Sioux Falls. This extension on its completion was to be 
bonded for $8,000, and stock issued for $8000 per mile, making $176,000 





each of bonds and stock ; the issue of bonds and stock had not been made 
until the meeting of the Directors on Saturday, which was then done in 
due form. 

Upon the issue of these securities, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St, 
Paul became the purchaser ; they also bought enough of the old stock of 
the Sioux City and Dakota, to give them the controlling interest in that 
Road. They then leased the Sioux City and Dakota Road of its officers 
for five years, thus getting immediate control. Notice of which was serv- 
ed upon the employees about midnight, Saturday, thus getting twenty- 
four hours of undisputed control, and making a march upon the other 
roads who have heretofore controlled this road. 

Our citizens were very much puzzled at first, as to the abdve transaction; 
all, however, agreeing that they were glad that the old management of the 
Sioux City and Dakota, which has been an incubus upon the prosperity 
of the city, had passed away. As the intentions of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul began to unfold, some of our citizens begin to suspect 
that we have entertained a Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul “ angel un- 
awares.” This new arrangement gives the citizens of Yankton, and those 
who do business with us, a direct through connection with Chicago, with- 
out being tributary to Sioux City. 

It is generally conceded that the move will necessitate the building of 
at least two more railroads to this point, besides the extending of the 
great system of improvements, inaugurated by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul from Yankton, as a railroad centre. 

The marine loss on the steamer Peninah, which occured about the first 
of October last, has just been adjusted. Mr. O. B, Sansum, after spend- 
ing some days here succeeded in closing the matter up in a manner satis- 
factory to all interested. 


a, os saw giagedanwvecnannatabtnetete $22,000 
Value of goods damaged 
Damage and expenses 


Salvage on damaged goods 


The Queen, and the Pacific Mutual Marine, both companies represented 
by Western Bascome, general agent at St. Louis, have entered this terri- 
tory for business, through the agency of Geo. W. Hall. 

The Buffalo Fire and Marine, representing the St. Louis pooled marine 
companies, H. M. Blossom & Co., general agents at St. Louis, have also 
appointed Mr. Hall as their agent. 


YANKTON, March 24, 1880. DAKOTA. 








Paying for a Poisoned Husband. 


J. DANIEL MILLER, of Batavia, N. Y., died in December, 1877. His 
life was insured for $4,000 in the Western New York Life Insurance Company, of 
Batavia. When his widow made her demand for the amount of the policy, the 
company refused to pay it until there had been a coroner's investigation of the cir- 
cumstances attending Miller's death. Mrs. Miller opposed an investigation, and 
when her husband's body was to be exhumed, she sat down on the grave and refused 
to move, while her father stood by and threatened personal violence to any one who 
interfered with her or the grave. Under an order of the county judge the body was 
finally disinterred. Prof. Larimer made a chemical analysis of the remains, and 
discovered traces of arsenic. The insurance company then charged that Mrs. Miller 
had poisoned her husband for the purpose of securing the amount of the policy, and 
refused to make a settlement. Mrs. Miller then brought suit to compel the payment 
of the policy. The proceedings were commenced recently in Rochester, N. Y., and 
were concluded on March 20. Mrs. Otto Herman (formerly Miss Wagner, a ser- 
vant in the Miller family) swore that Mrs. Miller had told her that she was deter- 
mined to get rid of her husband, and that when he was taken again with cramps, to 
which he was subject, she would put something in his medicine that would finish 
him. She offered the witness $100 to put poison in Miller's cup. Otto Herman, 
husband of this witness, swore that Miss Miller had proposed to him to get rid of 
her husband and elope with the witness. Hiram Helmer swore that Mrs. Miller 
told him she intended to rid herself of her husband. Physicians testified that the 
arsenic found in Miller's remains was sufficient to cause death, and that the symp- 
toms attending his sickness and death were undoubtedly those of arsenical poison- 
ing. The jury was out only a few minutes, and broughtin a verdict for Mrs. Miller, 
awarding her the amount of the policy and interest, $4,389. 
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NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATION. 


ALBANY. 


Only One New Insurance Law Passed this Session and that Relates to Deposits with 
the Insurance Department—Ex-Collector Thomas Murphy's Little Bill for Ap- 
praising the Real Estate Owned by the Manhattan Life—The Old Controller cuts 
it down from $9,800 to $720—Murphy Applies for a Mandamus to Compel the 
New Controller to Re-audit the Account, but Withdraws the Suit—Indications that 
He had an Understanding with the Attorney-General—The Assembly not Inclined 
to Interfere with Life Insurance Companies—The Bill Proposing a Two Per Cent 
Tax on the Income of Life Insurance Companies not Likely to Pass—How the 
Valued Policy Bill Passed the Senate—A Batch of Bills Relative to Fire Insur- 


ance. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE Legislature has been in session three months and only one bill 
relative to insurance has become alaw. There are numerous measures aftecting 
insurance interests, but they have not made as rapid progress in the Legislature as 
in former years. The only insurance act up to this time, that has received the sig- 
nature of the Governor, is the one allowing the deposit of four per cent, United 
States bonds, with the Department, in place of six percents, and is now known as 
Chapter 22, of the laws of 1880, entitled, ‘‘ An act to regulate the depositing of 
securities by Insurance Companies with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment. An exact cupy of this new statute will be found on page 109 of the 
March number of THE SPECTATOR. It applies to all classes of Insurance Com- 
panies. 

Ex-Collector Thomas Murphy is very unfortunate with his bill for appraising 
the real estate upon which the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, holds mort- 
gages. He did this work under the direction of Superintendent Smyth in 1877, 
during the time that enormous bills were being run up under the direction of the 
Department, tor looking at titles, at real estate, and for counsel fees. The Tobeys, 
the Harris's, the Lambiers and others all got :heir money, at exorbitant rates for 
their work, on Superintendent Smyth approving their bills. Their charges were 
higher and more exorbitant than Mr. Murphy's, and yet were paid. The bill of 
Thomas Murphy amounted to $9,800 and was approved by the Superintendent. It 
was presented to the company for payment, and Deputy McCall happened in 
while the officers of the Manhattan were criticising the amount, and called these 
officers’ attention to the law of 1873, prohibiting the payment uniil it had been aud- 
ited by the Comptroller of the state. All the other parties employed by the Super- 
intendent in his raid on different companies, had already secured their money and 
walked off. This calling attention to the law requiring the Comptroller's audit, 
only affected at that time Mr. Murphy’s bill, and has kept him out of his money 
up tothis time. He held the bill through the trial of Superintendent Smyth by 
the Senate in 1878, and long after that time, expecting that there would be achange 
in the law, enabling him to get the money without submitting it to the scrutiny of 
the then Comptroller, Mr. Olcott. Early in 1879 the bill was submitted to the 
Comptroller for his audit, and he cut it down from $9,800, to $720. A sharp cor- 
respondence followed between Senatcr Murphy and the Comptroller, over this 
action. The former refused to accept the sum allowed, but waited, hoping that 
Mr, Olcott would be succeeded by a man who would change the audit or amount 
allowed. 

On the 1st of January, James W. Wadsworth became Comptroller. He being 
a Republican, Senator Murphy believed that he could induce him to re-open the 
case, and made the application, basing his claim for a re-audit on the ground that 
Comptroller Olcott did not audit the bill as required by law, insisting that all the 
power he had afterthe Superintendent had approved the bill, was to see if it was cor- 
rectly added up. Comptroller Wadsworth did not so interpret the law, and de- 
clined to furnish Mr. Murphy any relief, or open the case, holding that the bill 
having once been audited, he had no power to review the work of his predecessor 
or re-open the case. On this Mr. Murphy applied to Judge Westbrook for a man- 
damus directing the Comptroller to audit and aliow the full amount of the bill. 
The Comptroller sent the notice of this application to the Attorney General to de- 
fend and resist, on behalf of the State. Ascertaining a few days after, that the 
Attorney-General had expressed an opiaion that Comptroller Olcott's action was 
no audit at all, that he had no power to cut the bill down, and had selec ed his 
Deputy, Mr. Everett, who had publicly expressed the same opinion, to look after 
the case in the court fur the state. Comptroller Wadsworth took the papers cut of 
the Attorney-General’s hands, and employed the firm of Hale & Hand to appear 
for the Comptroller and the State. As soon as Mr. Murphy learned this fact, he 
withdrew the suit. It is not probable that the Ex-Collector, in doing this, took into 
consideration that he was in effect announcing to the public that he had an under- 
Standing with the Attorney-General to make a weak defense, and only hoped to 
Win in that manner, that a change of counsel on the part of the State was bis 
defeat. His withdrawal of the suit under the circumstance was a greater reflection 
upon the Attorney-General than was the Comptroller's selection of other counsel to 





take care of the interest of the state. What the next move will be no one can tell. 

The Assembly still manifests its determinatio: to crush out every attempt to 
either make enquiries of, or investigate the affair, of, Life Insurance Companies. 
In my letter to last month’s SPECTATOR, it was rclated how the House had eftec- 
tually sat down on Mr. Cohn’s resolution of er quiry of the Knickerbocker Life 
Insurance Company. Last week Mr. Gibbs, of New York, at the request of one 
of his constituents, presented a resolution citing certain facts and calling for an in- 
vestigation as follows: 


Whereas it is charged that the life insurance companies authorized to do busi- 
ness in this State, and the officers and agents of said companies in this State are 
spending enormous sums of money belonging to the trust funds placed in their 
custcdy for the benefit of widows and orphans, i1 printing and circulating false 
and scurrilous matter attacking each other, and in buying and circulating large 
1 re of publications containing false and scurril sus articles attacking each other ; 
an 

Whereas this expenditure of the money of policyholders to gratify the personal 
spite and rivalry of the officers and agents of said companies against each other is 
alleged to be done without the knowledge and concurrence of said policyholders, 
and is a deviation of their funds from the objects they had in view when they placed 
them in custody of said companies, and is against the interests of the future bene- 
ficiaties of said funds, to wit: the future dependent and helpless families of said 
policyholders, therefore, be it _ 

Resolved, ‘hata special committee of five members be immediately appointed by 
the Speaker to investigate these charges, which committee shall have the power to 
hold sessions in the city of New York and examine officers and agents ot life in- 
surance companies, editors and publishers of newspapers and printers of circulars, 
and all other persons supposed to be engaged in the disbursement cf money tor, 
and the circulation of, said false and scurrilous matter, and to send for papers, and 
shall report to this Assembly the results within thirty cays after the passage of this 
resolution. 

Resolved, That this committee shall examine into the expediency of so amend- 
ing the law regulating the Insurance Department that it shall require of life insur- 
ance companies doing business in this State a detailed statement in their reports 
made at the close of each year of the amount of money expended by them in the 
purchase and distribution of printed matter attacking rival companies and as to 
whom said monies had been paid; this committee to report thereon within thirty 
days after the passage of this resolution. 

The reading of these resolutions created an unusual excitement in the house. 
At least twenty members were on their feet as soon as the reading was concluded, 
making different motions. They finally gave way to Mr. Alvord, who moved the 
postponement of this consideration until the four h day of July, which was carried. 
The summary disposal of these as well as those of Mr. Cohn's, on a former occa- 
sion, will no doubt deter any one else from pre-enting resolutions relative to life 
insurance matters this winter. 

Only one biil applying exclusively to life insurance, has been reported in either 
House. That one is the first bill introduced by Senator Williams in the Senate. 
The committee made material amendments before reporting it. As changed it 
reads as follows: 

An act to protect the rights of policyholders in life insurance companies. 

SECTION 1. No policy of life insurance hereaft r issued by any company organ- 
ized or incorporated under the laws of this State shall be rendered invalid by reason 
of any untrue statement contained in the application for such policy, or made by 
or on behalf of the assured, for the purpose of obtaining such policy, unless it ap- 
pear that such untrue statement was fraudulently made. Nor shall any such state- 
ment be held or regarded as a warranty, any thing in the policy of insurance con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding; provided, however, that nothing in this 
act shal] be construed as preventing any company from defending on any contract 
or policy where a misrepresentation has been made as to the material fact, by any 
policyholder. t : : ake 

Sec. 2. Any stipulation contained in any policy of life insurance or other instrue 
ment, tending to render nugatory the foregoing provisions of this act, shall be 
void. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Of the seven life insurance bills introduced in the Legisla‘ure since the com- 
mencement of the Session, the above act is the only one that has made any pro- 
gress, except the provisions in the civil code, which has been reported in the As- 
sembly, and the subject of taxation of life insuranc: companies. The general idea 
incorporated in Senator Forster's general tax bill relative to the taxation of these 
companies, has been formulated into a bill applying exclusively to life companies, 
and taxing their franchise, to the extent of two per cent on their inzome, and re- 
ported in both houses by the joint special committee on assessment and taxation, 
This bill is important, but will hardly pass with ut a reduction of the per cent of 
the tax. It is as follows: 

An act to provide for the taxation of life insurance companies : 

SECTION 1. Every life insurince company incorporated under the laws of this 
State and every life irsurance company created ‘under the laws of any other Sate, 
or country, and doing business in this State, shall. annually, on or before the first 
day of February, pay to the treasurer of the Sta‘e, on its corporate franchise or 
business in this State, a sum equal to two per ccntum upon the gross amount of 
premiums, interest and other income received by such company in this State during 
the year ending the preceding 31st day of Decem'ver, whether such premiums were 
received in money, notes, credits or any other substitute for money, and trom what- 
ever source such income may be derived. 

Sec 2. Every such insurance company shall annually, on or before the first day 
of February, make a return to the treasurer and comptroller of the State, signed 
and sworn to by its president and secretary, givi 'g the total amount of premiums 
received by such company ia this State during the year ending the preceding 31st 
day of December. 3 : 

Sec. 3. Every such insurance company neglecting to make returns as required 
by this act, shail forfeit 7 do'lars for each of such neglect, and every such 
company in whose return shall be any willfully false sta:ement, shall be liable to pay 
and t the sum of $500 and an addition of tea per centum of the tax, to be col- 
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lected for the use of the State as other fines are collected All sums forfeited and 
all taxes unpaid when dve by such company under this act may be collected by 
ac‘ion brought in the Supreme Court in the name of the people of the State by the 
attorney-general, at the instance of the comptroller, and in such action the court 
may issue an injunction restraining the further pr secution of the business of the 
corpcration named therein, until such sums forfeited as aforesaid and such tax due 
and unpaid, together with interest and the costs of the action are paid, and until the 
return required by this act is paid. 

Sec. 4. The lands and real estate of life insurance companies shall continue to be 
assessed and taxed where situated, for city, town, county, village, school and other 
local purposes, but the personal property of said companies and shares of stock 
therein shall hereafter be exempt from assessment or taxation except as in this act 
prescribed. 

SEc. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The tax on fire and marine insurance companies is provided for in the general 
corporation tax bil] reported in both Houses from the same special committee on 
the 24th inst. Two sections of that bill, having special reference to fire and marine 
insurance, and are as follows: 


Sec. 5. Hereafter it shall be the duty of the president, s*cretary or other proper 
officer of each and every insurance company or association incorporated by, or 
under any law of this State, except life insurance companies and purely mutual 
beneficial associations, whose fund fr the benefit of members, their families or 
heirs, is made up entirely of contributions of their members, and the accumulated 
interest thereon; 'o make a report in wri'ing to the comptroller of the State semi- 
annually, upon the first days of August and February in each year, setting forth 
the entire amount of premiums received on business done in this State by such 
company or association during the six months ending the preceding first days of 
July and January, whether the said premiums were received in money or in the 
form of notes, credits, or any other substitvte for money. And every such corpo- 
ration or association shall pay into the State treasury at the dates aforesaid a tax 
of eight-tenths of one per centum upon the gross amount of said premiums. Pro- 
vided, that said reports shall be made under oath or affirmation, and that it shall 
be the duty of the comptroller of the State to add ten per cen'um to the amount of 
any company or association whose officers shall reglect or refuse for a period of 
thirty days to make the said report cr to pay into the State treasury the tax imposed 
by this section. Every fire or marine insurance company organized under the 
laws of any other State or country and doing business in this State, and every 
person, partnership, corporation or company doing a fire or marine insuranc> 
business in this State, shall pay into the treasury on the first days of February and 
August in each year, a tax of eight-tenths of one per centum on their gross pre- 
miums received by them on business transacted in this State during the six mouths 
preceding the first days of January and July. Ard every such company, person, 
partnership or corporation, or the agent or officers in this State, shall make a report 
in writing to the comptroller semi-annually upon the first days of February and 
August in each year, setting forth the entire amount of premiums recorded. 


The other section applies to the real es*ate of such compar ies as follows: 


SEC. 9. The lands and real estate of the various associations, corporations and 
joint stock companies mentioned in this act, shal! continue to be assessed and 
taxed where situated, but the personal property of said as:ociation, corpora'ion 
and joint stock companies shall hereafter be exempt from assessment or taxation 
except as in this act prescribed. 


The bill introduced in February by Senator Woodin, and found on page 111 ot 
the March number of THE SPECTATOR, to prevent life, or any other insurance 
companies organized in other States or countries from doing business in this State, 
until, in addition to other requirements, it enters into a stipulation not to remove 
from the State courts to the United States courts any action of a citizen of this 
State on a claim against it, has been, at the request of the Insurance Committee, 
been taken out of its hands and referred to the Judiciary Committee, to determine 
the constituticnality of such a stipulation. This billis a copy of the Illinois law, and 
some of the courts have held that no such stipulation, agreement or requirement 
can be made under the constitution. The reference to the Judiciary Committee is 
for the purpose of obtaining a report on that point. Itis safe to infer that the bill 
will not be pressed to a passage this year at least. 

On the 26th instant Mr. Bridges, of Otsego, introduced in the Assembly the 
foilowing bill, amending the law of 1879, relative to the assignment of life insurance 
policies. 

SECTION 1. Section r of chapter 248 of the laws of 1879, entitled an act for the 
relief of policyholders in life insurance companies, is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: p 

Sec. 1. All policies of insurance heretofore or hereafter issued within the State 
of New York, upon the lives of husbands for the benefit and use of their wives or 
their wives and children, in pursuance of the laws of this State, shall be, from and 
after the passage of this act, assignable by said wife with the written consent of her 
husband, when the policy is tor her benefit and use only, and when the policy is for 
the benefit and use of the wife and children, and the children are all of tull age, the 
said policy may be assigned by the said wife with the written consent of her 
husband and such children, or in case of her death by her legal representatives, 
with the written consent of her husband, or husband and children as aforesaid, to 
any person whomsoever, or be surrendered to the company issuing such policy, with 
the written consent of the husband, or husband and children. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


In fire and marine insurance much more has been done. There are numerous 
bills on those points. The bill introduced in the Assembly in January by Mr. 
Baker, relative to the examination of fire and fire and inland naviga‘ion insurance 
companies, and the cancellation of polices in those companies, as found on page 
62 of February SPECTATOR, has passed both houses, and is now awaiting the Gov- 
ernor's approval. The bill was vetoed last year because as it then stood, it applied 
to past contracts. It having been changed so as to apply only to future contracts, 
it will undoubtedly become a law. 

One of the Attorney General's bills, in relation to receivers of insolvent corpora- 
tions, to enable him to call the receivers of the numerous broken insurance com- 
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panies to an account, has passed the Assembly and reported in the Senate, The 
Senate amended it so as to require the motion made in court by the Attorney Gen. 
eral against these receivers must be either made in the Albany judicial districts, or 
in that district where the insolvent company had its principal office. 

The other, or companion bill of the Attorney General's, to the above, being an 
amendment to the code, is looked upon with suspicion, as being a measure that wil] 
open the door to all manner of vexatious suits against insurance and other corpora. 
tions. It is true it has passed the Assembly, but the Senate Committee on Judiciary 
still holds it, and is likely to hold it in the end. 

In my letter in the March number of THE SPECTATOR, attention was called to 
the fact that Senator Sessions had succeeded in reversing the adverse reports of the 
committee on his valued policy fire insurance bill and secured its reference to the 
Committee of the Whole. Since then, the Senate has spent most of three days in the 
discussion of the measure, defeated it once, but reconsidered and finally passed it, 
and sent it to the Assembly. The debate was quite spirited and interesting, and 
participated in by nea yall the Senators. The aguments against it were forcibly 
put by Serators Fowler, Forster and Winslow. The first-named Senator insisted 
that if the bill was what its friends claimed, the title should be changed, and made 
to read, ‘‘an act to protect propertyholders from the assaults upon their own cupid- 
ity by wicked insurance agents.” It was clearly demonstrated in the debate that 
the bill would largely increase the cost of insurance, in many instances placing the 
expense beyond the reach of small propertyholders in farming sections; that it 
would also increase incendiarism. Senator Winslow presenting an array of statistics 
as to the effect of a similar law in Wisconsin, demonstrating that fact. Senator 
Sessions and the supporters of the bill rang the changes on the charge that insur- 
ance agents travel through the country enticing owners of buildings to insure for a 
large amount, in order that their fees might be large, and if the property happened 
to be burnt, pay no attention to the sum named in the policy, but an adjuster offers 
to pay a small portion of the amount, declaring to the insured that if they do not 
accept that the companies will fight them in the courts. By magnifying this into 
an outrage of great proportions, they managed to secure votes enough in the Senate 
to pass it. On the first trial it lacked one vote, but on the following day it was re- 
considered and the bill passed by a vote of 17 to 13. The bill was amended during 
its reconsideration, and as passed the Sena‘e reads as follows: 


An act fixing the amount to be paid on a policy of insurance. 

SECTION 1. The amount of insurance written ina policy of insurance on all 
buildings insured after the passage of this act shall be taken and deemed the true 
value of the property at the time of the loss, and the amount of the loss sustained, 
and shall be the measure of damages, unless the insurance was procured by the 
fraud of the insured or the loss was caused by the criminal act of the assured. It 
shall be lawful for any insurance company liable to pay losses occasioned by fire to 
rebuild any structure or building, wholly or partially destroyed, of the same style 
and materiais and of equal value with the one so wholly or partially destroyed, but 
they shall make their election so to do within thirty days after notice of loss. In 
case there is a partial destruction of the property insured, no greater amount shall 
be collected than the damages sustained. 

SEc. 2. The provision of this act shall be printed upon the back of all policies 
issued by any fire insurance company doing business under the laws of this State, 

SEC. 3. This act shail take eff: ct immediately. 

The Assembly Committee on the 25th instant heard arguments of George T. 
Hope, of the Continental, and Peter Notman, of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, against that bill. Their speeches were mainly a repitition of their 
arguments before the Senate Committee. After they concluded the committee in 
secret session tcok up the bill, and on its b:ing discovered that a majority was 
opposed to it, Mr. Peek, of St. Lawrence, moved to report it for consideration. 
For this motion there were three vo'es out of eleven. Mr. Peck insinuated that the 
others were acting in the interest of the companies and trying to smother the bill, 
He wanted to get it before the House and for that purpose moved to report it 
adversely. For this motion there were two vot s only, with this the matter was 
dropped, but the advocates threaten to take it out of the committee by resolution 
of the House. 

There are more bi'ls relating to foreign insurance companies before the Legisla- 
ture, and more agitation on that than other questions relating to insurance com- 
panies. In January Mr. Hoffman, of Chemung, introduced a bill of one section, 
amending the act of 1879, chapter 490, regulating the capital stock of foreign fire 
and marine insurance companies, so that it would except foreign marise insurance 
ccmpanies from the requirements of that statute. That bill was understood to have 
been presented in the interest of the Globe Marine, of London, A substitute was 
prepared for this by McCall and oth rs, and consider d at several meetings of the 
committee. Arguments were made by a Mr. Wiggin, William All n Butler, Jr., 
and Ex-Senator Wagstaff. The first named gentleman was at length recalled by 
the company that he purported to represent, leaving the arguments before the 
committee to young Butler and Senator Wagstaff. The former in his anxiety to 
get the bill reported, made some statements to one-member of the committee 
which the others construed into a threat. The result was, that the Hoffman bill 
was reported adversely and killed, and as a matter of course. the prepared substi- 
tute fell with it. This substitute bill was at once introduced in the Senate, and 
Mr. Butler has appeared before the Senate committee in its advocacy. No action 
has however been taken as yet by the commit’ee. The bill as introduced in the 
Senate is the same as that found on page 110 and xr of THE SPECTATOR for 
March, except that the fourth section has been amended so as to remove all doubt 
as to its applying to foreign marine insurance companies only. What will be the 
final fate of this measure which has attracted more attention than any other pend 
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ing, is yet uncertain. Two other bills have since been presented relative to capital 
of foreign companies, but none have been reported in either house. 

On the 12th of March, Mr. Tallmadge, of Brooklyn, introduced in the Assembly 
an act to amend Section 2 of Chapter goa, of the laws of 1877, relative to the capital 
stock of foreign fire and marine insurance companies, as follows : 


SECTION 1. Section 2 of Chapter 20g of the law of 1877, entited an act regulat- 
ing the amount of capital stock for fire and marine insurance companies, as amend- 
ed by Chapter 490 of the laws of 1879, is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 2. Companies from other States and countries, applying for admission to 
this State shall be possessed of at least the amount of capital required from com- 

jes organized under the laws of this State, and such capital ot such companies 
myst be fully paid in, incash. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department to refuse admission to any such company, unless i's assets 
are of the same general character as those which companies of this State are per- 
mitted to hold. Nor shall any such company be admitted to transact business in 
this State, unless it shall file in the office of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department an agreement under its corporate seal, that it will not, while author- 
jzed to do business in this State, transact any business which any fire insurance 
company of this State, organized under the general insurance act, is prohibited 
from transacting; and any company violating the provisions of said agreement 
shall have its certificate of authority revoked by the said Superintendent forthwith, 
rovided the assent of the Attorney-General shall first be obtained. Nothing here- 
n contained shall be ccnstrued to impair the provisions or requirements relating 
tosuch companies, of Chapter 868 of the laws of 1871 and of any amendments 
thereto. 
Src, 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


On March 18, Senator Shroeder of Brooklyn introduced in the Senate the fol- 
lowing bill relative to the admission to this state of foreign insurance companies : 


Sec. 1. Fire insurance companies from other countries than the United States, 
hereatter applying for admission to this State, may be admitted to transact business 
in this State, on presenting to the Superintendent of the Insurance Department 
satisfactory evidence of the possession by them of a capital fully paid up in cash, 
and invested in securities of the same general character as those which companies 
of this State are permitted to hold, amounting to not less than five hundred thous- 
and dollars or one hundred thousand pounds sterling, and upon depositing with 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Department such securities as foreign insur- 
ance companies are now required by law to deposit, and in such amount not less 
than that required by existing laws as the Superintendent shall approve. 

Sec. 2. The Superintendent shall require any such company doing business, 
while companies organized under the laws of this State are prohibited from tran- 
sacting, to file in his office an agreement under the corporate seal of such company, 
that it will not, while authorized to do business in this State, transact business so 
prohibited in this State. 

SEc. 3. No company from any other country transacting the business of fire or 
marine insurance in this State, or hereafter admitted to transact such business in 
this State, nor any agent or officer of any such company, shall advertise, or pub- 
lish in any manner any statement of assets or resources that are not held by Insur- 
ance Departments in the United States, or by trustees residing in the United 
States, exclusively for the protection of policy holders residing therein. The Sup- 
erintendent of the Insurance Department shall not publish nor set forth in any 
way any statement made to him by any such company, unless it 1s restricted en- 
turely to the business and conditions of such company in the United Stares, 

SEc. 4. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Any company or corpora ion of this State violating any 
of the provisions of this act, shall be subject to a fine of $500 for each and every 
offense, to be sued for and recovered in the name of the people of the State, by 
the Attorney-G-ncral, and such penalty, when recovered, shall be paid into the treas- 
ury of the State. Any company, partnership, association, or corporation of any 
State or other country violating any of the provisions of this act, shall be prohibited 
from transacting further business in this State, and the certificate of authority 
issued to the agents of such company, partnership, or corporation shall be revoked 
forthwith by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Three bills have been reported in the Assembly having particular reference to 
writing risk on losses by lightning. One originated with the insurance committee, 
and is as follows: 


An act to authorize joint-stock fire insurance companies to issue policies providing 
against loss or damage by lightning. 


SECTION 1. All joint-stock fire insurance companies organized under the provi- 
sions of the general insurance acts known as chapter 308 of the laws of 1849, and 
chapter 466 of the laws of 1853, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
Pasting are hereby authorized to issue policies providing against loss or damage 
y lightning. 
SEC. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The second one was introduced by Mr. Steele, prohibiting the writing of light- 
ning among the risks, by any company or individual in the cities of the State, with- 
out first complying with the insurance laws of 1849 and 1853. No change was 
made in this bill, as given on page 111 of THE SPECTATOR for March. 

The following bill introduced by Mr. Case, of Ontario, is the third on the ques- 
tion of lightning, reported by the Assembly committee. 


An act to amend section one of chapter four hundred and sixty-six of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, entitled, ‘‘ An act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of fire insurance companies.” 

SECTION 1. Section one of chapter 466x of the laws of 1853, entitled, ‘‘ An act 
to provide for the incorporation of fire insurance companies,” is hereby amended 
$0 as to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Any number of persons, not less than thirteen, may associate and form 
an incorporated company for the following puiposes, to wit: To make insurances 
on dwellings, houses, stores and all kinds ot buildings, and upon household furni- 
ture and other property, against loss or damage by fire or lightning and the risks of 
inland navigation and transportation, and a loss or damage by lightning shall be 
deemed to be a loss or damage by fire and shall be payable as such under any 
Policies insuring against loss or damage by fire, hereafter issued in this State by 

urance companies doing business therein. 

SEC, 2, This act shal] take effect immediately. 





The contest between Receiver Pierson, of the North American Life Insurance 
Company, and Superintendent Smyth, over which should be the custodian of the 
funds and securities depositeti by that company before it failed, with the Insurance 
Department, in trust for registered policyholders, has been terminated by a decision 
of the Court of Appeals in Receiver Pierson’s favor. There was at one time $1,050,000 
on deposit by the North American for that class of policyholders. A considerable 
portion of it was in mortgages which have been foreclosed, and the property failing 
to sell for the amount of the mortgage, there has been large losses and enormous 
shrinkage of the amount. Mr. Pierson, on being appointed Receiver, requested . 
the transfer of these securities and funds to him, holding that under the law of 
1869, they legally passed into his care and custody upon his qualifying as Receiver. 
Superintendent Smyth, .after taking counsel, acceded to the request and com- 
menced making the transfer to Receiver Pierson. After having over nearly $400,- 
ooo, he suddenly refused to deliver any more. This, to the Receiver, was an im- 
portant point. Should anything happen that he should die before he received those 
securities, his estate would not be able to retain the Receiver's fees, therefore it was 
essential that he should obtain possession, which would entitle him to his fees. 
Superintendent Smyth persisting in his refusal, Receiver Pierson applied to Judge 
Westbrook for a mandamus, directing the Superintendent to make the transfer. 
This was granted, but Mr. Smyth appealed it from court to court, until it finally 
reached the Court of Appeals. That court rendered its decision in favor of Re- 
ceiver Pierson on the day previous to the assembling of the Utica Convention, 
directing the Superintendent to pay over the registered policy fund of the North 
American Life to the Receiver. On Saturday of that week the Superintendent, in 
accordance with that decree, transferred to Receiver Pierson the balance amount- 
ing, with the accumulations, to about $450,000, making less than $900,000, of 
what was originally over $1,000,000. Receiver Pierson therefore is able to take his 
fees on the previous sum. 

Superintendent Smyth was not pleased with this decree of the Court, and laying 
the decision before ex-attorney general Schoonmaker, requested him to prepare an 
amendment to the law of 1869, which would require the Superintendent to retain 
the registered policy tund of broken insurance companies ip his hands, or that of 
the Department, until the Receiver is ready to distribute the proceeds among those 
entitled to share in that fund and the order of the courts is made directing such 
distribution. The bill prepared by Mr. Schoonmaker was introduced in both 
houses on March 17, and on the following day reported favorably by the Insurance 
Committee of the Assembly. It provides as follows: 


To amend chapter nine hundred and two of the laws of eighteen hundred and si 
nine, in relation to securities deposited by life insurance companies with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

SECTION 1. Section eight of chapter go2 of the laws of 1869, in relation to 
securities deposited by life insurance companies with the Superintendent of insur- 
ance, and the appointment of receivers of such depositing companies, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 8. The said receiver shall, immediately on entering upon the duties of his 
office, appoint a competent actuary, approved by the Supeiintendent of the In- 
surance Department, who shall make a careful investigation, according to the 
standard fixed by the laws of this State, into the condition of said company, and 
report thereon, in writing, under o -th, to said court, the said superintendent, and 
receiver ; andif it shall, by said report, be found that the securities deposited by 
said company in the Insurance Department, and the assets and credits, including 
the future premiums that will mature on the outstanding policies and other obliga- 
tions of said company, are sufficient, under the laws of this State, to pay all the 
policies, annuities, and other obligations of said company as they may mature 
the terms therec f, and the legal costs and expenses incident to the business; and if, 
upon due notice to the superintendent, said ac’ *s report shall be confirmed by 
the court, the said receiver shall notify all the holders of said policies, annuities and 
other obligations, requiring them to pay to him as such receiver all premiums or 
other payments due or to become due to said company, from time to time, on their 
respective policies, annuities or other obligations. Such notice shall be given by 
depositing the same in the post-office at the place where said company has its prin- 
c'pal business office, addressed to said parties respectively at their several resi- 
dences, so far as the same can be ascertained by said receiver, and also by the 
publication thereof in the State newspaper, published in the city of Albany, once a 
week for six successive weeks ; or on the confirmation of the report of said actuary 
the court may, in its discretion, direct the receiver to reinsure all registered policies 
in some solvent company, on the execution by said receiver of an assignment to 
said reinsurin apa o cf all securities on sit in trust for registered policy- 
holders. And in case the said report of the said ac'uary shall sow that the 
securities, assets, credits and premiums are not sufficient, under the laws of this 
State, to pay all the policies, annuities and other obligations of said company as 
they may mature by the terms thereof, and the legal costs and expenses of said 
receivership, and the said report shall, upon due notice to the superintendent, be 
confirmed C the court, the court may direct the conversion of the securities held 
by the a into money for the p' of distribution, and the superin- 
tendent shall thereupon, with the consent and advice of the treasurer of the State, 
and in such manner as the said receiver, superintendent and treasurer, or a ma- 
jority of them, shall determine, sell and convert said securities into money; and 
the proceeds of such securities when ired for distribution, and when the court 
shall make an order for that purpose with suitable provisions for the safety of the 
moneys, shall be paid to the said receiver on his giving his receipt to said superin- 
tendent, and shall be applied by said receiver, under the direction of the court, as 
follows: To ihe payment of the registered policyholders of said company, in pro- 
portion to the net = of their policies respectively, and to the registered annuities 
of said company, in proportion to the then present value of their respective 
annuities as estimated by the legal standard fr valuing life ipsurance and annuity 
obligations with this State. The surplus of the proceeds of securities, if any 
there be after the payment last above mentioned, with all the other assets of the 
said company, shall be then applied to the payment of all the just debts of said 
company incurred in the conducting and c: ng on its lawful business. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect imm ly. 


Mr. Steele has changed his bil] introduced last year to limit insurance to three. 
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fourths of the value of the building and introduced it again. It now provides as 


follows : 


To limit insurance on buildings by fire insurance companies and to prevent 
fraudul nt fires. 

SECTION 1. No company, corporation or individual now or to be authorized to 
transact the business of fire insurance in this State shall hereafter, eithtr by new 
contract or extension of any contract now in force, insure or agree to insure, or in- 
demnify any person or persons egainst loss or damage by fire to any building or 
buildings, in excess of three-fourths of the actual cash value of po | building or 
buildings ; nor shall any such irsurer be compelled to pay more than three-fourths 
of the actual cash value of any building or buildings at the time of loss. 

SEc. 2. Any violation of the provisions of the foregoing section shall cause a for- 
feiture of the whole premium or sum received for suck insurance to and for the use 
and benefit of the poor of the town, village or city where the insured building or 
buildings may be Iccated, to be collected by the officer or officers in charge of said 
poor. And any willful violation of said first section shall be deemed a misdemeanor 
on the part of the agent or insurer found guilty thereof, punishable by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment if such fine be not paid. 

SEC. 3. In case of loss where the forfeiture mentioned in the last section is less 
than fifty dollars, a summons for the collection of the same may be issued by a jus- 
tice of the peace of said town, viilage or city, returnable not less than twenty days 
from the service thereof, and may be served upon the agent issuing said insurance; 
or if issued from the chief office of the company, upon an officer or attorney cf the 
issuer in any of the counties of this State, and the justice of the peace issuing said 
summons shall have jurisdiction in the action and over the party so served, the 
same as if such party was a resident of the county where such justice resides, and 
the judgment rendered by said justice may be filed and docketed, and execution 
thereon issued in any county of this State, as now provided by law, and with the 
same costs as on a judgment of over fifty dollars. In the event of such execution 
being returned unsatisfied and that fact being certified by the officer issuing the 
same to the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, said superintendent shall 
immediately notify said company or its attorney in this State and revoke its certifi- 
cate in case said execution and the fees thereon are not paid within twenty days 
alter the service of said notice. 

Sec. 4. This‘act shall not prev nt the issuing of a valued policy, whereby the value 
of the building is agreed upon avd specified in the policy at tne time of issuing the 
same by special contract be weer insurer and insured, and whenever loss occurs under 
such po icy the insurer shall be debarred from proving the value of such building to 
be less than the specified value, but shall be liable, 1n the absence of fraud, to pay 
the full amount so specified in case of total loss and the actual damage in case of 
partial loss, with the privilege of rebuilding in material and workmanship equal to 
that of said building at time of lk ss. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
eighty. 

The following Act, to enable marine insurance companies incorporated under 
the law of the State to amend their charter, has been introduced in both Houses: 

SECTION 1. Any marine insurance company, incorporated under the laws of 
this State, may amend its charter by including therein any or all of the powers and 
privileges embraced in Chapter 308 of the Laws of 1849 and the several acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplemental thereto by complying with the requirements of the 
act. 

Sec. 2. Any such company de: iting to avail itself of this act, may do so with 
the written consent of the Surerintendent of the Insurance Department, after 
notice, given once a week for six weeks in the Sta‘’e paper and in any newspa: er 
published in the county where su h company may be located, of such desire, with 
the written consent of three-fourths in amount of its stockholders, unless otherwise 
provided in its charter, or, if a mutual company, with the unanimous consent of 
its trustees, unless otherwise provided in its charter, by altering or amending its 
charter so as to include therein any or all of the powers and privileges embraced 
in Chap. 308 of the Laws of 1849 and the several acts amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto, and filing such written consent of said Superintendent, a 
copy of its charter amended, together with a declaration under its corporate seal, 
signed by its president and trus‘ees, of such desire, with such written consent of 
three-fourths in amount of its stockholders, or the unanimous consent of the 
trustees as aforesaid to such amended charter 1n the office of said Superintendent. 

SEc. 3. The amended charter, funded for, and authorized, and the procf of 
publication required in and by section two cf this act, shall be examined by the 
Attorney General, and if found not inconsisten: wi’h the constitution or laws of this 
State, shall be certified by bim to the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, who shall thereupon delyer to such company a certified copy of such 
amended charter and of said cer ificate, which, on being filed in the office of the 
clerk cf the county where the said company may be located, shall be the authority 
for such company to make all or either of the insurance, and to do and perform 
any of the acts contemplated, provided for, or designated in and by such amended 
charter, and to do business and i sue policies pursuant to and in accordance there- 
with; and such certified cory of such amended charter and of said certificate may 
be used in evid-nce with the sam effect of the originals. 

SEc. 2. This act shall take eff ct immediately. 

The following bill relative to c »mpanies insuring steam boilers has been reported 
in the Assembly. 

SECTION 1. Steam users manufacturers or corporations possessing the guaran- 
teed c«rtificate mentioned in chapter 614 of the laws of 1874 of any company not 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, shali not be exempted from 
further inspections and from the piins and penilties of the above-named act, and 
the other acts in relation to the inspection of steam boilers in this State, unless the 
laws of the State or country under the laws of which said company is incorporated 
give equal and similar privileges and advantages to a company or companies 
incorpo-ated under the laws of the State of New York for like purposes as they do 
a company or companies incorporated under the laws of such State or country. 

SEc. 2. This act shall take eff ct on the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-one. 

The bill to change the name of the Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance Company 
to the Fidelity and Casualty Company has passed both houses, and is now in the 
hands of the Governof awaiting his action. 

The bill introduced by Senator Murtha on February 18, as given on page 111 of 
THE SPECTATOR for March, amending the statute relative to casualty and plate 
glass insurance companies has passed the Senate and awaiting action in the 
Assembly. 





The bills for special mutual aid and relief insurances or associations have made 
considerable progress during the past month. 

The bill of Senator Seebachers found on page 112 of THE SPECTATOR for 
March, which incorporates the ‘‘ Governor’s Guard" of the City of New York, for 
procuring relief of its members and their families has passed the Senate. 

New bills of similar purpose have been reported in the Assembly; one was intro. 
duced by Mr. Hoffman, to incorporate the National Guard Mutual Relief Associa. 
tion of the State. The objects being to aid, assist and support members or their 
families in case of accident, injury or death. 

Mr. Mitchell's bill for the incorporation of mutual tontine annuity societies has 
also been reported by the Assembly Committee, but considerably amended since 
published in THE SPECTATOR. 

One of the Grangers bills for the organization of town and county co-operative 
insurance companies, hes passed the Senate. It isa general act. All the other 
bills on that subject are unacted upon. 

Senator Foster introduced a bill amending the law for the storage of combustible 
materials in New York city, which has passed the Senate, and has been reported 
by the committee in the Assembly in the following form: 


An act to amend and reduce to one act the several acts relating to buildings, and the 
keeping and storage of cambustible materials in the city of New York. 

SECTION 1. Section fifty-six of chapter 873 of the laws of 1866, entitled “An 
act to amend and reduce to one act the several acts relating to buildings, and the 
keeping and storage of combustible materials in the city of New York,” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

SEC. 56. No quantity of cotton, hay, straw, flax, hemp, husks, rushes, oakum, 
Tags, sea-weed, jute or other vegetable fibre when pressed or baled, greater than 
ten tons in the whole, shal! be stored or kept in any building within the city of New 
York, unless kept in a building fire-proof throughout, or in the manner prescribed 
under section fifty-two of this act, or in a building approved by the New York 
board of fire underwriters, or the commissioner of the kre department, and of 
which approval a certificate shall have been issued by eith:r of said boards, and 
shall not have been revoked; and none of the articles enumerated in this section, 
when loose or not baled, shall be kept as aforesaid, in quantity exceeding one 
thousand pounds in the whole; nr shall any greater quantity than one thousand 
pounds in the whole of said articles be kept in any dwelling-house in said city, 
whether loose or baled. No person shall have, put, or keep any hay or straw un- 
covered in any stack or pile, or in any other way exposed, wihin one hundred 
yards of any building in said city, or shall have, put or keep within said city any 
hay, straw, hemp, flax, shavings or rushes in any building not built of stone, or 
brick or iron, and covered with tile or slate or other fire-proof materials which is, 
or shall be, within ten feet of any dwelling-house or chimney whatsoever. All 
carpenters or others, making or using shavings, shall respectively, at the close of 
each day, cause the same to be securely s owed in some safe place, remote from 
danger by means of fire, under the p nalty of five dollars for each omission to do 
so. No person shall kindle any fire, nor furnish the materials, nor in any way 
authorize or allow any fire to be made in any street, road, alley, lane, or upon any 
pier, wharf or bulk-head in said city, «xcept under such regulations as shall be 
established by the metropolitan fire department, under a penalty of ten dollars 
for each and every offense. If any chimney, stoeve-pipe cr flue within the said city 
shall take fire, the occupant of the premises to which such chimney, stove or flue 
appertains shall forfeit the sum of five dollars. - 

SEc. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Superintendent Smyth is still in the Insurance Department, and the much 
talked of concurrent resolution to remove him has not been introduced in the Sen- 
ate, whiJe that presented in the Assembly slumbers on the table. The Superin- 
tendent’s friends announced that he had procured the opinion of a eminent law, 
yer in Albany, to the effect that the Legislature cannot remove him by resolution. 
because he holds over. Mr. Smyth has written a letterto Governor Cornell, which- 
his opponents are trying to construe into a resignation, but which his friends as- 
sert is not any such thing. Whether resignation or not, Mr. Smyth s'ill remains 
at the head of the Department, and appears to have no concern but that he will re- 
main. The letter in question wll satisfy any one, after a careful perusal, as only a 
defense of hims-lf and his administration of the Department. As such it was 
plainly intended, and that is all. > 

The Senator who cpposed his confirmation, and the press, were constantly reiter- 
ating the facts developed in the trial before the Senate in 1878, to show that Mr. 
Smyth was unfit for the place. He takes this up and declares that these charges 
were pressed by the Governor of the State with great earnestness, and the Senate 
made a long and inquisitorial examination and dismissed the charges. That ne 
claims answers those stories. The Senate also dismissed the charges of 1879, and 
no one has any business to bring them up. They are settled. ‘Ihat is the tone 
and purport of the le ter. Since these charges no complaints, he says, have been 
made against his administration of the Department. Then follows a reflection 
upon his predecessors in the Department, the chaotic condition in which he 
claims that he found the office, and what he has done to straighten its affairs out. 
The letter is thus a defense and a reply to his accusers. The request to bere 
lieved from the cares of the office is merely a blind thrown in to quiet his oppon- 
ents, while arrangements are made to insure his retention. 

Governor Cornell has offered the place to Francis M. Finch, a lawyer anda 
poet at Ithaca. No evidence has yet been received that he will accept, while his 
friends claim that he will not. The selection of Mr. Finch would be in every pat 
ticular creditable. He is nota politician, and wculd not permit politics to enter 
into the administration of the office ; is a man of culture, a student and a lawyer, 
and will reflect credit upon the administration. It is to be hoped that he will ac 
cept, but it is feared by those who want to get rid of Mr. Smyth that he will not. 


ALBANY, March 29, 1880. DEACON. 
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THE most diligent explorer can scarcely find among the companies 
at the present time a serious expectation that the recent movement looking to the 
organization of a T: ariff Association will prove otherwise than a failure. Mr. 
Randall, the amiable secretary of the fire patrol, has travelled from office to office 
and presented it to the companies’ agency and iocal, doing business in this city, 
and has obtained the signatures of a majority of the comparies, but now the signa- 
tures are few and far between, and it appears to be a game of waiting, waiting, 
waiting, on the part of many companies in order to ascertain how many will be in 
and how many out, before signing. Moreover, there is a reservation on the part 
of those who have signed, that before the scheme is proposed to be carried into 
effect anybody can withdraw. 

* % * 


Gross tariff rates and to the brokers’ ten per cent commissions, are 
now charged on most all the risks insured in the dry goods district by the English 
companies. The practical result of this charge is that these companies are receiving 
an average of one hundred per cent higher rates than they charged two years ago. 
The dry goods merchants are surprised by this large advance, but have no scruples 
about paying it. They are bound to have insurance even if it is costly, and such 
houses as Stewart, Claflin, Jaffray and others are beggars for policies in this city 
and throughout the civilized world, wherever there is a good company. 


* * * 


COTTON rates have subsided irto the thirty-five cent groove again, 
and run as smoo bly as sweet oil on an incline. The companies acknowledge that 
there is a large salvage on cotton and that it is preferable to sugar, which will melt 
when water is poured upon it, and coffee which mildews at a ruinous rate. 


* * * 


MERCHANTS on the north side of Reade street cannot, do not, and 
will not understand why the fact of their being accounted in the dry goods district 
should compel them to pay ninety-five cents or one per cent on stocks on that side 
of the street; while their opp-site neighbors get all the insurance they want on 
stocks of domestic hardware at forty cents. The hardware men on the old Stewart 
block on Chambers street opposite the new court-house get their insurance in 
many cases at thirty-five cents. The American News Company pays only forty 
on a decidedly perishable stock. The merchant never goes into the complications 
of the insurance question ; all he sees is that he pays more or less than his neighbor 
carrying the same class of goods, or worse, in a similar building, and if he happens 
to pay more then he is mad. The man who pays the premium likes to be sure 
about his policies, but further than that u ually does not care a farthing. 


* ce * 


THE Whiting Manufacturing Company’s risk on Broadway has 
changed brokers and there is much gossip in con equence about the variety of 
rates offered on the risk. It is heavily insured and, independent of other tenants in 
the building, would be cheaply insured, but handicapped by other occupants the 
parties are charged roundly for their policies. When the prominent brokers get into 
a Kilkenny fight over a risk of this class there is apt to be some fur flying around 
while the scrimm 4ge lasts. 

x * * 


A DOG-in-the-manger spirit prevails in relation to the views of com- 
panies upon the several points involved in the recent effort to form a Tariff Associ- 
ation. The companies might agree on two points—never.to allow a rebate to the 
assured or pay over ten per cent commission. In every pr posal for a tariff the 
first of these points has been carried unanimously, and the second was adopted 
with an amendment limiting commissions to seven and a half percent. In a brief 
confer nce at the B ard Rooms a few days ago, pending the arrival of some com- 
panies upon a loss question, it was casually proposed that an agreement be pre- 
pared and sent around for signatures embodying these suggestions. Out of seven 
present, all of whom had agr. ed to the articles for the Tariff Association, five in. 
stantly expressed their dissent. The present attitude of many companies is that if 
they cannot get all the objectionable points covered they will yield none, and it is 
sufficient to merely state the case to show how abortive every effort to creae a 
tariffmust be under such circumstances. It is probable if an agreement could be 
made in good faith to cut off rebate and lessen commissions that it would 
ameliorate, if not reform, many of the crying evils which beset the business on all 
sides. The very‘men who admit this the soonest are a nong those who are most 
reluctant to assent to a plan for remedying the trouble. 

* i * 


A FEW quotations outside of the dry goods district will satisfy any 
body that there is room for reform. Billiard and barroom fixtures on upper Broad. 
way, thirty-five cents ; Sixth avenue retail carpets, thirty cents; new stone building 












on Cortland street, near Broadway, ten cents for the year ; retail toys on Broadway, 
opposite Stewart's, forty cents; steamship sheds, used for cotton and everything 
else, on North river, fifty cents ; Grand street candy manufacturer, sixty cents; and 
lastly, law library in second class building in Wall street, forty cents for three years. 
Crossing the ferry to Brooklyn we find English companies gladly accepting dwell- 
ings at eighteen cents for three years and allowing twenty-five per cent commission. 
There are many other quotations doubtless familiar to our city readers. Perhaps 
the Western underwriters who are scolded by their companies for not getting better 
rates may retort that the work of regeneration should commence within and work 
outward. 
* * * 

OF course the brokers are interested parties in their comments on 
the proposals of the Tariff As ociation advocates to limit companies to seven and a 
half per cent, provided that no part of it be returned to the assured—so are the com- 
panies interested parties, and it is the worst kind of miserable selfishness and 
obtuseness all around, The playful broker caroms on the company and says in 
eftect: What business of yours is it what 1 do with my earnings, even if I do re- 
turn some ofit to my customers. If I earn the seven and a half per cent and you 
pay itto me, there your right and title to the spondulics ceases. It cannot make 
much difference to you whether I pay a rebate or not, the margin on seven anda 
half per cent basis is too small to make a row about, and therefore, I, and all my 
brother brokers think that you and all the other companies who think as you do 
about tying my hands are a pack of asses! The playful broker plainly has a mind 
of his own. 

* * * 

A YEAR or two ago it was a common saying in the offices of the 
great companies that the smaller offices could not maintain themselves through 
another year or so of depression. Those who uttered those speeches were trom 
time to time pleased to notice the decease of several companies, and to at- 
tribute their death to working of their pet theory—that the small institutions could 
not live. A very large majority of the moderate sized companies do remain, how- 
ever, in spite of the prophesied downfall, and they appear to have comparatively as 
much vigor as their rivals. But the prophesying is still going on and while talk is 
cheap there are still men who control large companies, who are fools enough to 
suppose that, and somehow, they are going to reap tremendous advantages by the 
early demise of a few small concerns. Their drivel is pointless as their hopes and 
expectation will be fruitless. 

* * * 


A PENDING loss claim in the hands of a committee is not yet ad- 
justed because of a refusal of the assured to arbitrate some disputed points. It 
will excite surprise to learn that when all other companies to the number of nearly 
forty interested in the loss, signed an agreement to stand or fall together in any 
litigation or future trouble which should ensue from a refusal to pay, that a single 
company should hold out and refuse to sign. Behold how pleasant a thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. 

* * * 


THE latest rumor is, that the Insurance Superintendent, acting upon 
an opinion of the Attorney-general, has abandoned the idea of restricting English 
companies in re-insurances upon risks outside of the State, to companies author- 
ized to transact business in the State, and that the Royal ef ads may re-insure 
Colorado property in Feejee island companies if it chooses to do so without objec- 
tion from the New York Department. 

* * * 


THE companies who insured the Dieckerhoff & Raeffier loss on 
Broadway paid the assured a total loss, and have taken possession of the salvage 
to be sold for joint account. It is believed that the salvage will finally amount to a 
very respectable per centage upon the policies involved. 

* %& * 


AN application has been made to a large Philadelphia agency 
company to take a perpetual policy upon one of the most prominent mercantile 
buildings in the dry goods district, and although the parties were apart on rates at 
first, there is ground for the belief that they will come together and the policy be 
issued. This is not an unknown sort of insurance in this city, but it is compara- 
tively rare. The time of a boom of perpetual policies, so far as the owners of 
property are affected, was during the period when rates were as low in the dry 
goods district as elsewhere. 

* * * 


BuT there’s the rub! Concerted action is impossible. If there is 
any feeling more general than the one already referred to concerning the dry — 
goods district, it is the feeling of distrust of each other among the companies, It 
has often been questioned whether a unsform price for all policies is practicable, 
since some are unquestionably worth more than others ; but to resist oppressive 
legislation, to oppose extensive and unusual privileges in policies, to enforce desir- 
able improvements in building, to disseminate knowledge and in many ways cor- 
rect errors and aid the spread of sound opinions, united action on the part of un- 
derwriters would accomplish wonderful results. Action by only a few last winter 
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secured the passage of the two laws that have shut out further competition by for- 
eign companies. It seems as if officers would learn a lesson from this, and, if 
an agreement on rates and commissions is impracticable, at least combine for some 
one such thing as the expulsion of special hazards from the dry goods district. 

% * 


¥ LL previous efforts having failed we may look for various 
remedial measures to be proposed. We hear already of an insurance exchange, 
where transactions in insurance shall be bulletined for general information, as 
transactions in shares are published on the Stock Exchange. The earliest scheme 
to put on its boots and go around, proposes simf/y the abolition of rebate and 
brokerage, those ‘‘ twin relics.” It’s an excellent time for a genius to appear and 
distinguish himself. Webster said of Hamilton, ‘‘ He touched the dead corpse of 
Public Credit and it sprung upon its feet."" Of the man who shall devise some 
plan to take the place of the proposed Tariff Asso iation it shall be said, ‘‘ He 
found Fire Underwriting very sick and in fits. Physicians were in vain until he 
invented a remedy which brought it around.”’ Rise up, then, thou yet undiscovered 
magician, and step to the front! 
* It * 


AN agency company that is noted for great energy in not doing 
things, and great promptness in not taking offers of business, made haste to cancel 
such policies as it had on piano factories, as soon as it heard of the proposed lock- 
out. This demonstration of unwonted vigor in the home offices, so aroused the 
agent that he wrote five policies of twenty-five hundred dollars each on one block 
in the dry goods district. The company actually carried four but declined the 
fifth. 

* * * 

LARGE insurers declare that they have had more difficulty in 
procuring insurance during the past three months than ever before in their 
experience. It is scarcely concealed that many houses have been, no matter how 
reluctant, driven to Jersey City underground, and it is reported that amumber of 
Broadway risks have been offered in London to companies not established this 
side the Atlantic. If reports are true that rates offered in Ergland are better 
than are paid here, on the same risks, resident underwriters may take a hint. 

*% * * 


PROBABLY this transatlantic commerce is not extensive or the 
foreign companies would have turned up oftener as losers in the past year of 
frequent large fires. The only cases we now recall are the Worth street fire of 
January, 1879, and the recent destruction of the stock of Auerbach, Finch, Cul- 
bertson & Co., in St. Paul, Minn. 

* = * 


IT is pretty generally admitted that the attempt to organize a 
Tariff Association has decisively failed. More honest effort was given to this 
attempt and more disposition to make concessions of self interest for the general 
good developed than in any similar project that has been up in many years. 
Responsibility for its failure is shared in many offices, but there is a feeling on the 
part of some that a certain president is more to blame than any other single man; 
for, after nearly talking the thing to death while favoring the agreement, he 
suddenly wheeled around and declared against it. 

* * * 


THE dry goods district furnishes theme for more remark than any 
other one thing. Underwriters will continue to declare it is an infected district 
that swallows up profits, and which must be abolished or reconstructed. But there 
is one redeeming point about this neighborhood ; if it were not for dry goods 
where might not rates go in their downward scale? Dry goods are today the only 
class of risks that pay fair rates. That is to say, they pay the high ratings placed 
upon them after the Boston fire. Merchants are themselves frequently offering 
much above the tariff, in order to induce companies to write extra lines. A broker 
whose opportunities for knowing the situation are probably unsurpassed, recently 
expressed the belief that by concerted action the companies could now advance 
rates twenty-five per cent on the entire dry goods district. 

* * * 


AS real estate matters are looking up in all sections of the country, 
life insurance companies that have large investments in this kind of property are 
feeling much encouraged. Not that the managers of the companies ever had any 
doubts about the value of their real estate assets, but the papers raised a howl 
about them that was unpleasant for them to listen to. Some of the New York 
companies have been carrying much Jersey real estate, acquired under foreclos- 
ures, for which there has been no market for several years—and, consequently, no 
price—till within the past few months. Now there is springing up a demand for 
this property, and the companies can, if they choose, realize all it has cost them. 
There have been some few sales recently, but company managers prefer, as a rule, 
to hold on for a rise. Therein they show good judgment, for real estate is bound 
to go higher in the next five years than it now is or has been since the panic. As 
the lite companies are not forced to realize on this class of assets, they can afford 
to wait for further developments of our business prosperity. One instance we 
heard of is worthy of note, A company had acquired quite a tract of land under 
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foreclosure that it carried tor several years on its books at the price actually paiq 
for it, viz., $35 000. Having had an offer of more than this, but not enough to 
satisfy him, the president of the company this year marked it up to $50,000. (If 
the real estate bears in the newspaper offices had heard of this marking up, how 
they would have ‘‘ gone for"’ that president.) A couple of weeks ago he sold the 
property for $67,000, taking $10,000 in cash, the remainder to be paid in five yearly 
installments. The actual profit to the company on this one transaction was nearly 
$20,000. 
* * * 

INDUSTRIAL insurance is a plant of recent but vigorous growth in 
this vicinity. It was first introduced by the Prudential, of Newark, in whose 
hands it became su h a marked success that several other life companies adopted 
it. The Prudential obtained the right to do business in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and is pushing it successfully among the industrial classes in those States, 
as well as in New Jersey. The Manhattan Life is also making good headway 
with this phase of life insurance, and the John Hancock Life is also deep in it. It 
appeals directly to persons of moderate means, inasmuch as it gives them a small 
amount of insurance for a moderate sum, payable in weekly installments. Many 
a working man will contrive to pay a few cents a week who would think it impos- 
sible to save up enough money to pay the same aggregate amount in an annual 
premium. This class of insurance is very popular in England, and, if properly 
managed, bids fair to become so in this country. 


% % * 


WE have heard of a movement among fire insurance clerks having 
for its object the organization of a sort of co-operative life insurance association. 
It would be thought that the clerks aforesaid saw enough of the fallacies of the 
co-operative plan in fire underwriting to prevent them from trusting to anything of 
the kind on their own account. As a matter of fact, however, there is probably no 
class of men in the community so poorly informed regarding the principles and 
advantages of life insurance as the men at the desks in the fire insurance offices. 
Why don't the leading life companies send missionaries among them? 


* * * 


IF merchants are engaging insurance long in advance, companies 
have recently had some instances of taking their losses very early in the game, 
Some of the Hazen, Todd & Co.'s insurance was written only two days before the 
fire, while one agency that is currently said to ‘‘ take anything but a red hot stove,” 
came very near omitting the exception when the street fire occurred. The 
agents’ ink was hardly dry on the binding slip before the buildings were in a 
blaze. 

* * * 

A LARGE clothing house that is to move into new quarters has 
been in such difficulties to get insured in its present location, there being other 
occupants of the same building, that it proposes to get ahead of other occupants 
of its intended quarters, and has engaged its insurance already, although the new 
building will not be finished for two or three months yet. The experiences of the 
past Winter have given merchants many difficulties in insurance which they never 
encountered before. 

: * * * 


THERE are some very practical men among the losers by Hazen, 
Tedd & Co., men who don't run after visi ns, who firmly believe the gas com 
pany responsible for that loss. No other theory than the presence of a large 
quantity of illuminating gas all through that portion of the building where the 
fire originated has been advanced to account for the rapid spread of the flames, 
and some of the practical men are asking why, if the gas company is to blame for 
neglect to make repairs, after knowing of a bad leak, it shouldn't pay for its 
neglect ? 

* *% * 

By the way, what has become of the Tariff Association? We know 
of agencies that went, long months ago, into one office on liberal terms, out of an- 
other office on close terms, because the presidents at home were assured of the 
excellent prospect of having the Tariff Association in full working order, with no 
rebate, low commissions and all its beautiful advantages, Alas! ‘‘ Hope told a 
flattering tale.” There is, to be sure, the skeleton of an Associa ion, but there are 
no advantages. There are still rebates, and high commissions to brokers, and 
‘* all the ills that flesh is heir to.” The ‘‘ working order "’ seems to be a total loss. 


*% st * 


IF the lobby at Albany expects the life insurance companies to send 
agents to the seat of State legislation to spend money in opposing the bill recently 
introduced providing for a tax of two per cent upon the incomes of life companies, 
said lobby will be greatly mistaken. While the company managers think the pro- 
posed bill an outrage, the proposed burden will not fall upon them, but upon pol- 
icyholders, the frugal taxpayers who invest their savings to make provision for 
prospec.ive widows and fatherless children. Our legislators are supposed to be 
the special: guardians cf the people, and it is a part of their duty to sce that unequal 
and unfair taxation is not laid upon any class. Managers of life companies look 
to our intelligent legislators to defeat this measure, in the interests of the prudent, 
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industrial classes, and do not think it necessary to have any dealings with a cor- 
rupt lobby to secure that end. To call attention to the injustice of the proposed 
measure should be sufficient to insure its defeat. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Tables for the Calculation of Simple or Compound Interest, and the Averaging of 
Accounts, etc., by Fames C. Watson, Ph. D., LL. D. The Ann Arbor Print- 
ing and Publishing Company. 

Professor Watson, the well known astronomer of the University of 
Michigan, has conferred an inestimable boon upon business men in presenting 
them this work of computations. It is prepared with the utmost care, is hand- 
somely printed, and is written so that it can be readily comprehended by any 
accountant. The author's preface gives so comprehensive an idea of the scope 
and purport of the work that we cannot do better than quote from it: 


On account of the magnitude of commercial and industrial opetations at the 
present day, resulting from the use of so many forms of negotiable representatives 
of value, it has become indispensable for the tasy transaction of business, that 
auxiliary tables should be at hand for the calculation of all the problems relating 
to interest and discount or the exchange of values in any form which they may 
occur. Moreover, the multiplicity of the daily transactions, and the large amounts 
often involved, make it necessary that these tables should be both accurate and 
convenient, and that they should include all that may be required for the transac- 
tions actually occurring. 

The tables which are in most general use give _ the simple interest, on given 
sums at given rates, and they are either inconveniently extended, or else too limited 
to be of much service to those who are required to use them. In most cases, also, 
they are computed for 360 days to the year, which is manitestly erroneous, and not- 
withstanding the persistency with which, on account of the convenience of callin 
thirty days a month, this method is sought to be legally established as a commerci: 
custom, the courts invariably rule that the year to be used in all interest calcula- 
tions is the period of 365 days. In States where the collection of usurious interest 
forfeits the debt, it is of the highest importance that no mistake of this kind be 
made, while even where no such penalty is attached, a sett.ement based upon 
erroneous calculations of interest is not final but liable to be re-opened for adjust- 
ment. When the problems occurring require the use of tables depending upon the 
rates at which interest is to be compounded, their solution requires, in many cases, 
knowledge beyond the general range of business men, and hence resort is often 
had to methods of approximation, and such that when considerable amounts are 
involved, the grossest injustice is done to one of the parties interested in the given 
transaction, The ordinary calculation of simple interest involves no difficulty, and 
is hence well understood ; but the multiplicity of the transactions makes it necessary 
that even those most competent to make direct calculations should have at hand 
tables which are not only labor-saving, but also conducive to accuracy. 

The tables given in this volume have been computed by direct summation, using 
four decimal places beyond those given, in order to be sure of the last figure given, 
which is the nearest unit in that place. The arrangement is different from the 
extended tables heretofore published, and it is believed to be such that great facility 
of use is secured, while the tables are reduced very much in'volume from what 
would otherwise be necessary. The explanation of the construction and use of 
these tables which precedes them, will show clearly the accuracy and facility of 
their application. The principal table is computed for.the rate of ten cent per 
annum for sums to $100,000, and for periods of time from one day to eleven years. 
The interest values are cents, and by removing the decimal point one place to the 
left, and the values found will be the interest on the given sum, and for the given 
period, at the rate of one per cent per annum. Multiplication of this by any given 
Tate to be used, will give the required amount of interest. In order, ren, to 
supply independent tables for other rates of interest current in various parts of the 
country, other tables are given, accurate for equally large amounts and correspond- 
ing periods, the use of which will be clear from the explanations which precede. 
The bank discounts f r thirty-three, sixty-three and ninety-three days are given 
directly, so as to be taken out by mere inspection. 

The averaging of accounts, or what is called the equation of payments, involves 
by the methods in use, troublesome calculations, and this problem is an annoying 
one even to accountants well versed in the principles underlying its solution. The 
large interest tables used in banks and counting-houses render important aid in the 
solution of this problem, but nevertheless require an inconvenient division by the 
amount of the sum of the items of the account. By the arrangement of the tables 
here given, no such division is necessary, and the calculation of either simple or 
compound average is reduced to the simple operation of taking out interest sums 
directly from the tables, and from their summation or balance, taking out the 
average date directly from the tables. 

Under the explanation of the use of the simple interest tables, are given the rules 
in use for the calculation of the results of partial payments upon notes or other 
obligations, with numerical examples, ond in addition the correct method to be 
employed in all cases where it is desired to determine equitably the rights of the 
Parties interested. 

After the tables for simple interest, and those for the amounts and values of 
annuities at simple interest, follows a collection of tables for the calulation of the 
amounts and values of sums at compound interest, as well as the amounts and 
values of annuities in various forms. The tables are given for all the rates of 
interest required in various transactions and in different — of the country, and 
for periods extending to fifty years. The intelligent use of such tables will provide 
all the helo absolutely required for the solution of nearly all the problems depend- 
ing upon the increase of money or other values at compound interest ; but since the 
oy whose avocations require the use of such tables, even if once fully instructed 

the principles of the various solutions, cannot recall these principles at the 
moment, when required, there is hence need of further tables to meet the wants 

y occurring. And, besides, there are many apparently 





in interest calculations, so that severe losses have been experienced by depending 
on the results obtained upon fallacious assumptions and erroneous m of pro- 
cedure. Such problems are particularly those which relate to the conversion or 
ao of securities when the rates of interest are fluctuating. Ifthe rate of 
nterest were constant and uniform throughout the country, the necessary tables 
could be provided in very compact form, but since the case is otherwise, it becomes 
important to devise a system which will be simple in its application and applicable 
to the rates and | money of the obligations to be considered. and the current rates 
of interest at di t times and in different places. I venture to offer to the public 
the collection of tables for these purposes found in this volume, as supplying all 
that is needed upon this subject. For the convenience of those who may deal in 
the public securities and other bonds of long periods, and producing lower rates of 
interest than is otherwise current, there are added tables of the values of stocks and 
bonds bearing interest at different rates, so as to produce different rates of invest- 
ment. 

Finally, in addition to the problems whose solution is illustrated in the pages 
which precede the different tables, there is added a discussion of some important 
facts in re'ation to the investment of money and the value of property. which should 
be brought to the notice of the borrower as well ;» the lender, the talist as well 
as the producer. Numerous numerical examples are given of problems in interest 
and discount, and the present and future values of property, which may serve as 
models for the solution of similar problems arising in actual business life. The 
+ teen | of occupations and circumstances gives a wide range in this respect, and 
those who may use this volume will confer a great favor by calling my attention to 
any desirable additions to these problems as models for the future. 

tt remains yet to say a few words in regard to the care which has been taken in 
the preparation of the tables of this volume to insure their accuracv. The calcula- 
tions have been made with all possible safeguards, and with sufficient decimals to 
make sure of those given. plicate and indep:nden’ calcul tions have been 
made in order to provide against systematic errors, and the original proofs have 
been read with great care. Finally, the proofs from the electrot plates have 
been tested by differences and by independent calculations. With these precau- 
tions, it is hardly probable that any errors of importance can have escaped notice. 


These tab’es will be found invaluable to underwriters who are called upon daily 
to make calculations of an intricate nature. We cordially commend it both for its 
completeness and its simplicity. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Niagara Fire Insurance Company. 


In our March issue we noticed the death of Henry A. Howe, for a 
number of years President of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company. The vacancy 
caused by his death has been filled by the election of Peter No'man, former Vice- 
President and Secretary. This appointment, cheerfully accorded by the Board of 
Directors, was justly due to Mr. Notman in recognition of his long and valuable 
services in connection with the company, and ot his ability as a practical under- 
writer. As Vice-President of the company he has had general oversight of all the 
details of the business, and also full charge of the agency department. The suc- 
cess of the Niagara is largely due to the ability and indefatigable industry of Mr. 
Notman. Mr. Notman has also been identified with the various organizations of 
underwriters, and has taken a prominent part in all movements tending to effect 
reforms in the business. When the valued policy bill was recently before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Notman was one of the gentlemen selected by the Board of Underwriters 
to appear before the Senate committee and present arguments against the passage 
of the bill. His arraignment of the injustice of the measure was tersely put, and 
furnishes one of the most concise arguments yet made against the adoption of this 
infamous Wisconsin law. Mr. Notman has made a careful study of the business 
of underwriting, and, under his able direction, the Niagara can scarv-ely fail of 
success. His successor as Secretary of the company is Thomas H. Goodrich, who 
has for seven years had charge of the agency department of the German-American, 
He is a competent, able underwriter, indefatigable in his industry, and thoroughly 
conversant with the agency business. The Niagara is fortunate in securing his 
services. 


The Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company. 


THIS is one of the foreign companies doing business in this country 
that commands the respect and confidence of the business community, as is evi- 
denced by its steadily increasing volume of business. The Transatlantic was 
organized in Hamburg, in 1872, and in 1877 established a United States agency, 
with Henry Honig as resident manager. The company has a paid-up capital of 
$300,000, and deposits in this country for the protection of its American business 
of $390,000 in government bonds. The subscribed capital in Germany differs 
from that in English companies. The Transatlantic holds its stockholders’ notes, 
which are payable after thirty days’ notice by the Board. The subscribed capital 
is areal asset available for the payment oflosses. The total cash assets of the United 
States branch amount to $430,223, while its liabilities, including its re-insurance 
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fund, are but $117,113, leaving the net surplus $313,110. The resident manager 
is an able underwriter of twenty-five years experience, and his management of the 
Transatlantic has been careful and conservative, showing an increase of business 
year by year. His dealings with policyholders is characterized by a spirit of fair- 
ness that has made the company popular with insurers. The following comparison 
of the business of 1879 with that of the previous year is an exhibit highly credita- 
ble to Mr. Honig: 








1879 





$174,130 
230,734 
155.140 
223,054 
430,223 
I 17,t 13 


It will be seen that the amount paid for fire losses in 1879 was nearly double th t 
paid the previous year, exceeding by nearly $10,000 the premium receipts, notwit'- 
standing which the assets in this country were increased over $100,000. This 
makes an ample guarantee to American policyholders that their losses will be paid ; 
but behind the American branch, and still further guavanteeing it, stands the 
parent company, with a subscribed capital of $1,500,000, all of which to’the 
extent of $2,000,000, are available within thirty days, to cover any large conflagra- 
tion that might occur. The Boston and Chicago conflagrations demonstrated 
that the foreign companies stand ready in an emergency to pay the loss’s of 
the United States branches, even to the last dollar of subscribed capital if neces- 
sary. The Transatlantic and its resident manager are well deservi~g of the con- 
fidence of the insuring public. 


$145,850 
158,997 
795127 


Premiums received 
Total Income 

Paid for Losses....... > 
ion to ed nabencacdsnaseusp bean weseuuun 135,782 
Total Assets in the United States. ....................--...----- 325,450 
Tctal Liabilities in the United States.....................-.-----| 98,836 








The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


ORGANIZED in 1874, the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
panp is now in the sixth year of its existence, and during this period the manage- 
ment have made good use of the facilities at their disposal in making for the com- 
pany a patronage which well merits the envy of rival corporations. The company 
does strictly a plate glass insurance business against breakage, and insures store 
fronts, dwellings, plate glass mirrors, show cases, and plate glass in transit. Hav- 
ing started business with a capital stock of $100,000, on the first day of the current 
year the assets amounted to $140,640. The receipts of the company during the 
past year were $56,857 from premiums and interest on investments, and the expen- 
ditures were $51,199. The company declares handsome dividends annually, and 
last year was no exception to previous years, a cash dividend of ten per cent hav- 
ing been declared and paid. Mr. Harteau, the well known president, a gentle- 
man of polish and refinement, has, through his exertions and influence made him- 
self an indispensable necessity to the smooth working and success of the company. 





Is This Another “‘ Wildcat ?” 


WE have received numerous inquiries as to the financial condition of 
the Argentine Fire Insurance Company, of Colorado. Its policies are being 
hawked about eastern cities, and whoever has a risk that no other company wil] 
take has no difficulty in obtaining an Argentine policy. Our western exchanges 
intimate that it is a bogus concern ; the fact that official statements as to its finan- 
cial condition are difficult to obtain—if ever published—lead to the suppositi n 
that it prefers to do business in the dark. It is certain, however, that the company, 
if ic has an existence as a corporation, is not entitled to do business in the State of 
New York, and, while a doubt exists as to its financial ability to meet its obliga- 
tions, it is a good company to avoid. It is a singular fact, however, that reputable 
brokers here and in other cities are found offering these policies to their customers. 
This is an indication that the company is willing to pay liberal commissions for 
business, whatever may be the character of the indemnity offered, but 1t does not 
speak well for the brokers who consent to deal in the policies of acompany regard- 
ing whose solvency there are very’ grave doubts. From all the information that 
can at present be gleaned regarding the Argentine, the impression prevails that it 
is a “ wildcat’ without character, and unworthy of public confidence. 





The National Insurance Company of New York. 


THIS conservative and energetic company, having now been operat- 
ing for over four decades, has established for itself a reputation conspicuous among 
the co-occupants of the insurance field for promptness in meeting obligations— 
verging towards a leniency in compromising doubtful obligations at times which 





is calculated to excite surprise in all but those who are aware that here lies the 
secret of the company’s popularity with and patronage by the public. The com. 
pany is notable, too, for the excellent class of its risks. The astute judgment ex- 
ercised by the agents and solicitors in procuring safe and disc«rding disreputable 
risks, and the supervision of the home office where distasteful insurances are sub. 
jected to a close system of scrutiny, are inevitably demonstrated by the relations 
which the bulk of premiums received during each ye«r bear to the bulk of losses 
paid. The company in the year 1879, received $154,351 in premiums and paid 
losses aggregating $86,611, and in the year 1878, the premium receipts were 
$131,778 and the losses paid $55,973. The ratios of losses to premiums, as ex- 
perienced by the National in these two years, were exceptionally small, the severe 
losses sustained by the insurance companies in both years—and especially in the 
latter year—being taken into consideration. The ratios were, in the year 1878, 
42.4, and in 1879, 561. Another exceptional feature in the company'‘s business in 
1879 as compared with the business done by its rivals is the excess of the premiums 
received over the corresponding amount of the previous year, as will be observed 
from the figures given above. | he regularity in which dividends are declared and 
paid as well as the many apparent signs of the com, any’s prosperity should thor- 
oughly convince the directors, provided there be any who need convincing, of the 
excellent official direction under which its funds are made to render handsome 
-nnual returns. 





A New Form of Policy. 


THE Union Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has issued a 
new form ot policy which, for conciseness and brevity, commends itself to insurers. 
It is printed in plain, legible type, andis free from cumbersome repetitions. None 
of the ordinary conditions of a fire po'icy are abrogated, but they are set forth in 
the briefest possible manner, the subheatings being underlined with red lines to 
especially call the attention of the assured tothem. Insurers often complain that 
their policies of insurance are printed in type so small that they are unable to read 
it, and in this s nall type conditions may be concealed that leaves them in doubt 
whether they are insured or not. The Union's new policy is not open to this ob- 
jection, forit is printed so legibly that ‘‘he who runs may read.’’ The Union in- 
creased its capital to $500,000 on the first of January, and is no longer to be classed 
among the ‘‘ small companies."’ It does a careful, conservative business, and has 
been unusually prospered in so doing. The gentlemen charged with its manage- 
ment are first-class underwriters, who are highly esteemed in the «ommunity in 
which they live. ‘Ihe Union does business in this State, and its policies are in de- 
mandamong insuring policyholders. It is represented in the Metropo itan district 
by the Star Fire Insurance Company, of New York. 


The Norwich Union Fire Insurance Company. 


THE New York trustees of the Norwich Union Insurance Company, 
of England, are J. A. Hewlett, of Hewlett & Torrance, Frederick Chauncey, of 
Fabri & Chauncey, and H.-F. Hitch, of H. H. Swift & Co, each of whom is well 
known in business and financial circles. The company has had an existence of 
eighty-three years, and during all this time the management has been characterized 
by adevotion to the recognized principles of legitimate underwriting. The home 
cash assets of the company are now over $3,000,000, of which $2,150,000 is net 
surplus over liabilities. Policyholders ia the United States are secured by a de- 
posit of nearly $600,000, which, deducting liabilities of $90,000, leaves an actual 
surplus of $475,000. Government bonds are the securities in which nearly $500,000 
of the United states assetsis invested. The resident management is vested in the 
hands of the well-known firm of Frame & Hare, whose judicious control of affairs 
has contributed much to the success met with in America. The care with which 
the business of the company in this country is conducted is evidenced by a loss 
ratio to premium receipts on the business of 1879 of less than 20 per cent, the 
figures being: premium income, $189,765 ; total losses incurred, $35,096. 


The London and Lancashire. 


THE Scottish Banking and Insurance Magazine for March, published 
a ‘‘Pen Photograph" of Charles George Fothergill, General Manager of the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. A sketch of the life of so promi- 
nent an underwriter is always interesting, and we regret that we have not space to 
reproduce this one. In closing, however, the writer notices the present status of 
the company, as follows : 

‘* The last two or three years have told their own tale. The London and Lanca- 
shire Fire Office to-day is one of the successful institutions of the country. Its op- 


erations are spreading into various parts of the world. From Australia in the East, 
to San Francisco in the West, with many intermediate detours, its name is becom- 
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i admitted power in the business. It is making up for lost time, as also for 
lost capital. This is a done with some apparent dash, but it is being done 
with as much prudence and safety as long experience can bring to bear upon any 
enterprise. The recent taking over of an established business in New York, upon 
which to found the o erations in the United States, like the more recent acquisition 
of the business of a London office, by means of which to procure a proper standin 
in the metropolis, have been marked by sagacitv, and we predict will be crown 
with success. The increase of subscribed capital a few years since furnished the 
means for these acquisitions.” 

The London and Lancashire is represented in this country by James Yereance, 
an underwriter of large experience and high standing in the profession. He has 
already made an excellent record for the company in the United States, and made 
its policies eagerly sought for by insurers. The industry Mr. Yereance disp'ays 
in behalf of the company knows no limit, and unless he exercises caution in the 
future his health will surely suffer from his excess of labor. But he is so ambitious 
for the success of his company that we fear the caution of his friends may be wasted 


upon him. 











NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


A Foreign Wildcat—The Staffordshire, of England. 


THIS company has chosen to enter upon American business in a novel 
and heretofore untried pathway. It has established a General Agency in the City 
of Washington and appointed a gentleman as its American manager, whose past 
history in Boston is a sufficient guarantee that he will gather in a harvest of pre- 
miums upon all sorts of risks. Whether the income thus obtained will in the end 
prove equal to the inevitable demand for losses is a question of the future, but as 
the Staffs..dshire—or rather the active manager, Mr. Cole, is now preying upon the 
whole country for business it is not surprising that THE SPECTATOR office is the 
recipient of a large number of letters from various sources enquiring: ‘‘ What 
manner of company is it? From whence does it hail? Who are its mana- 
ge s, and of what and how much are its assets?” These in brief are the daily 
questions propounded through the mails, and we have therefore sought for the most 
reliable information relative to the company and its stauding from all accessible 
quarters. Ifthe English people were aware of the utility in such a case as this 
of government supervision, and felt that the force of the American system of com 
pelling insurance companies to expose enough of their inward condition tq enable 
the public to judge for itself of the relative soundness or rottenness, as the case 
might be, of the company under investigation, our information might be more 
complete and satisfactory. The English have no supervisory laws which begin to 
show up their companies as ours are shown up oncea year. Evidently the Staf- 
fordshire is an institution which glories in this defect of its own country’s laws. It 
defies rather than invites scrutiny. : 

The first fact discovered about this company is that it has deliberately chosen its 
Washington plan because there is no law in the District of Columbia requiring a 
statement to be made. It appoints no agents and does all its sub rosa work, even 
toinsuring New York City property, by means of a close correspondence with 
agents and brokers all over the United States. 

The second fact discovered is that this company has an enormous paid up capital 
of $125,000, and that by its last annual report presented the following statement of 
assets and liabilities (reduced to cash in accordance with the American system) : 


Balances of Bankers and Agents accoun 

Officc furniture 

Balance outstanding with other companies 

Interest, due and accrued 

£38,068 
$190,346 
LiaBILITIES, 

Losses, outstanding reinsurance deducted : £5,264 
paid accounts , 1,143 
hecks not presented 1,993 

Dividends unclaimed = 


£7,513 
@ $5.00 to £ — $37,565 


Paid’up Capital 
Nomen surplus... 


The third fact that we discovered by the company’s own report to its stockholders 
is that its premiums for the year ending December 31, 1878 (the last report we have 
been able to find) was £95,761 with £10,027 fairly allowable for re-insurances, 
leaving a premium income forthe year of £85,734. We can only apply the Ameri- 


can rule of fifty per cent on unearned premiums to approximate the real condition 
of the Staffordshire when this statement was made. Mark off ten per cent for short 
policies and we have a net premium income of £77,161, which would require, on 
the fifty per cent basis, for insurance £38,580. Re luced to American currency the 
account would stand as follows: 

Total assets, as above 

Liabilities, including paid up capital 

Re-insurance reserve, fifty per cent on annual income as above 


Total impairment of capital 165,125 


$190,340 

The fourth fact discovered about this company is that its reputation among the 
old established English offices is not of a savory kind. The company’s chairman, 
in presenting the annual report from which we have quoted, confessed that its busi- 
ness had not been profitable, and the business of guaranteeing other offices had 
been ruinous, resulting for the preceding year in a loss of 132 per cent upon pre- 
miums received. It is no wonder that a stockholder remarked upon the fact that 
whereas the income was £85,734, and the reported losses £53,062, the company had 
paid over £27,000 for commissions, agency, and management expenses. 

The fifth fact discovered about this company is that it has an unpaid (but sub- 
scribed) capital of £225,000, which is represented as good under the English laws ; 
but then the company is “‘ limited,” and if any of the shareholders cannot pay up in 
an emergency, how are American creditors going to’make them ? 

The impairment of capital evident from the figures of the company, when presented 
in accordance with the requirements of the State Insurance Department in this 
country, shows very conclusively why the Staffordshire has commenced its wild 
career over here, through a channel which is free from the obstructions which a 
rigorous insurance law would raise in its pathway. To all our numerous corres- 
pondents we would say that the Staffordshire is a good company—to let alone. 
Its methods and condition may suit the average Englishman, but to the American 
public, who enjoy the publicity given the company’s affairs through the statements 
required to be filled with the several departments, this interloper seems a delusion 
and a snare, and any West Virginia company operating dn that financial basis 
would be denounced as a ‘‘ wild cat.” 





How the Insurance Department was Created. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President of the Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, under date of March 23, sends the following letter to the Albany Evening 
Journal, explaining how the New York Insurance Department came to be created : 


Sir: The comments recently made respecting the New York Insurance De- 

artment prompts the writer to ask space in your paper to state briefly how the 

a came to be established and how its first Superintendent came to be 
appointed. 

7 fore the creation of that Department the superintendence of insurance com- 
panies and insurance affairs was an attachment to the Comptroller's Department, 
and while that officer was theoretically responsible for the proper conduct of that 
branch, an inferior clerk had charge of that business and was practically its head, 
The rapid increase of insurab!e values and of insurance companies, and the grow- 
ing importance of the business wrought no change in the Compirolier's office re- 
specting its su) isi Repeatedly during seve al of the years previous to 1859 
tom > se assets consisted of mortgages on land upon mountain tops or 

under the waters ot New York bay, or of bank credits made to last only until false 

oaths as to its ownership could be filed, and the certificate of authority from the 

Comptroller could be received, were formed with full legal right to plunder the 

people. Under Comptroller Cook an investigation, prompt by officers of sub- 

stantial companies, was had, in 1855 or 1856, which result:d in driving a number 
of such fraudulent concerns out of existence, but this did not prevent the creation 
of their kindred, Comptrollers seemed to be engrossed in what they  mepany to 
‘regard as their more important duties, and the head clerks still permitted or en- 
couraged the establishment of mushroom companies. This condition of affairs led 
the New York Board of Fire Insurance Companies, in the beginning of 1859, to 
seek the establishment of a separate department for the supervision of the business 

of insurance. The board appointed a committee of three of its bers to pr t 

the subject to the ——— That committee consisted of Edward A. Stansbury 

of the Metropolitan Company, Joseph Hoxie of the Commonwealth, and of the 
writer, who is moved to this statement by the fact that he is the only survivor of 
that committee. By that committee's arguments and statements of facts, the Leg- 
islature became impressed with the conviction that the insurance business was one 
of great and growing importance ; that there was no business in respect to which 
the people were more easily deceived ; that they were readily captivated by figures 
of size enforced by figures of ; that the practical head of insurance super 
vision had been ss or worse; that the theo:etical head had too many othe 
important duties to pertorm to permit his proper attention to this one, and that 
the highest interests of propertyholders and of trustworthy companies required 
the establishment of a department, the prime responsibility of the head of which 
should be that the business of insurance in the State should be honestly conducted; 
and at that session of 1859 it enacted a law to take effect January rst, 1860, to es- 
tablish the New York Insurance Department. 

The committee had at that time no candidate for that office, but they claimed 
that, as the companies voluntarily assumed the payment of the cost of the depart- 
ment, they should have the right to ask that it be filled by an honest and an able 
man, and they should exercise the right to object to any other. Of course, as the 
time for filling the office approached, there was a scramble from all sorts of political 
and other people for the mo and the committee and the companies did not hesi- 
tate to object strenuously to all incompetents. They found, by inquiry, the name 
and location of the man appointed by Comptroller Cook to investigate the bogus 








concerns before referred to, and they urged his appointment upon Gov. Morgan, 
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That man was William Barnes, who was appointed to the place with evident re- 
luctance by Gov. Morgan, and positively in opposition to the will of Thurlow 

. _ The principal difficulty found by the committee in securing the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Barnes, grew out of this indisposition of Mr. Weed to have his son-in- 
law put in the place. The committee urged the Governor to indicate to Mr. 
Barnes an intention of nominating him Jong before the 1st of January to enable 
him to consider and decide upon the form and return by the companies of their 
position and annual business for which the law provided, but in vain, and it was 
not certain then, the roth of January, 1860, that their anxieties were relieved by 
the nomination of Mr. Barnes. This much is historical fact, and so is this, viz. : 
that this office, which ought to be free from any consideration except that of the 
public good, has not always been so regarded. It is highly important to all in- 
terested, whether policy takers or policy givers, that the office be free from change 
in its purposes and its principles, and consequently in its administration. 

The promoters of the law which established the department did not contemplate 
the establishment of a political prize, and the interests of the business, which more 
directly and extensively affects the whole people than any other financial business, 
can be best promoted by this course. Insurance officers believe that Gov. Cornell 
is fully able to appreciate the responsibility of the present position of the office, 
and that his course will be such as to confirm and extend the value of the depart- 
ment and the confidence of all interested in it, 





An Illegal Business, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the enclosed circulars, and asks what.in- 
formation we have concerning the author distributing them in various localities 
outside of the State of Illinois. In conformity with our custom to expose anything 
that is illegitimate, we give space to the circulars, and warn the public that policies 
furnished in companies not authorized to do business in the State in which the 
property covered isflocated, are issued contrary to the law, and the persons accepting 
the same are a party to an illegitimate, illegal transaction. In reply to our cerres- 
pondent'’s inquiry we would say, Mr. R. A. Waller isa responsible party, whose 
references are first-class, and as far as we can learn he does not place the business 
in wild-cat companies, but in small companies not authorized to do business in the 
several States, and thereby lays himself liable to receive a little attention from the 
proper authorities. We are surprised to find Mr. Waller engaged in this business. 
Do not wait until your insurance expires but fill up this Blank and mail to my address at 
once and it will receive prompt attention. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION. 
Chicago. | Merchants’ National Bank.....-.. 


Chicago. 
“ umsey, Bros. 4 
R, A. WALLER. 


First National Bank 
Merchants’ Savings Loan & Trust Co. 


R, A, WALLER, /nsurance Agent, 
164 and 166 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Dear Sir :—Please send to address given below, one of your ‘** rate enquiry blanks,” to be 
filled up and returned to you as wish to know the lowest rate at which you can place 
insurance in good, reliable and responsible companies on 

(STATE KIND OF PRORERTY HERE.) 
t being distinctly understood and agreed that any rate you make will not be named or used 
n figuring with other insurance agents or companies, Yours respectfully, 
[SIGN HERE.] 
[ADDRESS HERE.] 
REMARKS. 
Insurance needed $ 


—— 187 


Insurance carried $ ; é 
Date of expiration of first policy or policies 


ADVANTAGES OBTAINED AND OFFERED BY ME. 


I am frequently in receipt of enquiries from manufacturers asking why I am able to offer 
better inducements to them than they can get from agents in their respective localities. I 
will enumerate a few of the advantages I have over agents in small towns: 

1. Chicago is the headquarters for the majority of the insurance companies doing business 

n the Northwestern States, and I can see the representatives of the companies 7m Jerson, 
and explain to them the character of the risks. There are hundreds of risks declined which 
are offered to companies through agents by correspondence, that would be accepted if some 
person was on the ground to explain them. 

2. I can handle larger lines of insurance than the average agent, who generally represents 
only a fewcompanies. __ F 

3. I have a larger field in which to work. 1 do business with about 200 companies, while 
agents io smaller towns seldom represent more than five or six. 

4-,l insure a large number of manufacturing risks, as 1 make that a specialty, and com- 
panies with whom I transact a large b accept i e from me as low as the nature 
of the risks will admit. 

5. 1 offer inducements to reliable firms in the way of time in which to pay their pre- 
miums. 

6. I keep the assured posted as to the standing of the companies I insure them in, and if 
any company becomes weak on account of an extensive conflagration, or from any of the 
causes from which any cmpgeny is liable to have its credit impaired, I replace the insurance 
in some other company without loss to the assured. 

[No name attached.] 

Parties receiving the above had better let them alone and do their business with 
some responsible local agent in their vicinity, for in insurance particularly is the old 
maxim “‘ the best is the cheapest," true. In case you do not suffer by fire it makes 
little difference where you are insured, but as you take insurance to guard against 
the possibility of fire, ifit does come, you want it so that the indemnity afforded can 


be obtained immediately and without trouble or annoyance of any kind. 








Death of Captain Thomas L. Thornell. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS L, THORNELL, Secretary of the American Fire 
Insurance Company, died suddenly at his residence, No. 83 West Fifty-first street, 
March 21. Although he had been ill for more than a year, his death was unex- 





pected by his relatives and friends. A post-mortem examination showed that Mr, 

Thornell's death was caused by cedema of the lungs. He was born in this city, of 
English parentage, January 9, 1829. His father was a well-known dry goods mer- 

chant, who died in 1847. Thomas Thornell at an early age went into the fire un- 

derwriting business, He first became connected with the American Fire Insurance 

Company, in May, 1857, where he was employed as aclerk. He was promoted 

from time to time, until the breaking out of the war, in 1861, when he resigned the 
position of Assistant Secretary, and went to the front. On his return, at the close 
of the campaign in 1863, he resumed his duties, and was elected secretary of the 
company April 11, 1866. He was faithful and devoted to the duties of his position 
until illness compelled him to temporarily relinquish it. In 1857 he became a 
member of Hose Company No. to, of the old volunteer fire department, with two 
of his companions—Mr. William Randall, now a member of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and Mr. James Y. Watkins, an old merchant of the Seventh Ward. 
The company was located in Dover street, near Franklin square, at that time, and 
was composed of merchants and clerks, many of whom were afterward prominent 
in public affairs. When the Twenty-second Regiment was organized from the old 
Eagle Base-ball Club, Mr. Thornell was one of the first members, and went to the 
front as a non-commissioned officer in Company D. He returned as First Lieuten- 
ant of the company at the close of its first campaign, and went out with it as 
captain in a second campaign, in 1863. He retained the office after it becamea 
sub-division of the First Division, National Guard, and resigned in 1866. He was 
an active member of the veteran corps up to the time of his illness. In politics, 
Mr. Thornell was an ardent Republican and belonged to the Seventh Assembly 
District Republican Association. He was elected from that district to the position 
of assistant alderman, the only political office he ever held, in 1872, and went out 
of office when the Board was abolished, in 1873. He had been a member of the 
Union League Club since its formation, and took an active part in the work of the 
Committee on Political Reform of the club. He was also a member of the “‘ Wide- 
Awakes,” who supported the election of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Thornell was for 
many years a leading member of the old Mercer street Presbyterian church, which 
used to worship in the building now occupied by the Church of the Strangers, and 
when, in 1870, that congregation united in the formation of the present University 
Place Presbyterian church, Mr. Thornell went with the new body, and was sub- 
sequently made a Deacon. He was alsoa teacher in the Sunday-school of that 
church as long as his health permitted. He leaves a widow, three sons, and two 
daughters. Mr. Thornell was highly respected by the underwriting fraternity, of 
which he was an active, intelligent and vigilant member. 





The National Board. 


THE annual meeting of the Nationa] Board of Underwriters will be 
held April 25. It is not anticipated that any important action will be taken or 
changes made in its officers or committees. It is not generally felt that the time 
has yet arrived for the National Board to re-assert its vitality in the interests of 
sound underwriting. : 

A meeting of the executive committee was held March 25, when Messrs. Heald, 
Platt and Chase were designated a special committee to report to the Board upon 
the subject of valued policies. The following named companies were selected to 
act for the ensuing year as advisory to the executive committee: Commercial 
Union, Scottish Commercial, Commerce, of Albany; Fireman's Fund, of San 
Francisco; Mobile Fire Department. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That itis the sense of this committee, that the rate of commission paid 
to agents should not exceed fifteen per cent, but that in order to test the sense of 
the members of the National Board and other companies, each company shall be 
asked to give its views on the subject, and to express its willingness, or otherwise, 
to adopt that rate. 

This resolution is to be sent out to all companies in circular form at once, and 
replies requested to be sent in to the executive committee to enable it to make 
some recommendation on the subject to the National Board. 





A Clergymen’s Co-operative. 


THE old and oft-recurring story was repeated at the Newark Metho- 
dist Episcopal Conference, which was in session at Paterson, N. J., several days 
ago, when the treasurer of the ‘‘ Clerical Life Insurance Association "’ of the Con- 
ference, in submitting his report, stated that out of the 130 members on roll, three 
had died during the year; that the association had been assessed on each of these 
occasions about $1200 and that in view of this assessment several gentlemen had 
withdrawn to avoid payment. It was further reported regarding this association 
that five members, recently elected, had failed to comply with rules regarding the 
payment of assessments. The great drawback in the co-operative system comes to 
light when the payment of death claims and assessments are demanded, and since 
the vitality of associations of this order must necessarily depend upon the income 
derived from members, when this source fails, it is evident that the entire scheme 
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itself has sucumbed. Each individual enters in the first place thoroughly convinced, 
or imbued with the opinion, that he will be one of the early reapers of the benefits to 
accrue, and the more he realizes that his expectation of early death was a chimerica] 
delusion, the more he deplores the constant demands being made upon his purse to 
benefit the heirs of fellow members, until, finally, one delinquent after another 
withdraws, a general panic ensues, and the brilliant but short-lived scheme collapses. 
The vital foundation of the co-operative system rests inevitably on the good faith 
and moral soundness of each member, and when the integrity of even ministers of 
the Gospel fails, as in this particular case, the system is proven a blear illusion, and 
not an attribute of true life insurance. 





Mortality Among Quakers. 


THE London Insurance Agent says: There is published every year 
in The Annual Monitor a register of the names and ages of the members of the 
Society of Friends whose deaths have occurred during the preceding year. That 
for 1880 has just appeared, and from the table it gives it seems that during the past 
year there have occurred the deaths of 321 members of the Society—137 males and 
184 females. This death-rate is, according to the number of members in Great 
Britain and Ireland, very considerably below the general average, and an analyses 
of the ages of the deceased members shows that this result is very largely contri- 
buted by the small infantile mortality. It appears there were only 13 deaths out of 
331 which were those of infants under one year; while the total number of deaths 
of children under the age of five years was only 27—a fact in marked difference 
with the infantile mortality among the general population. Between five and ten 
years of age there were only 2 deaths of Quakers; from ten to twenty, 12; from 
twenty to thirty there were 9; from thirty to forty the number was 15. From forty 
to fifty there were 22 deaths; from fifty to sixty the number rose to 28; and again, 
from sixty to seventy, to 56; while between seventy and eighty the highest rate in 
any decade was witnessed—the number being 82. Between eighty and ninety, out 
of the 321 deaths, there were no fewer than 63, a very large proportion; while at 
and over ninety there were 5 deaths recorded. The proportion of deaths at ad_ 
vanced ages is in conformity with the general experience shown by past issues of 
this record ; but the total number of deaths recorded is in excess of that for several 
recent years, It is doubtful as to the exact causes of the low mortality among 
Quakers, but the facts are sufficiently curious to deserve consideration.. 





The Valued Policy Law. 


WHILE the valued policy or what is known as the Wisconsin law is 
under consideration in several State Legislatures, it will be well if our statesmen 
would read what is said of the eftects of this law by State officials who are familiar 
with its workings. The original idea of making the amount of the policy the 
measure of damages came from Wisconsin, where a law of this kind is now in 
force, That its effect has been just what underwriters and thinking men predicted, 
namely, that it would increase and facilitate incendiarism, is proved by the fact 
that, last year, the insurance companies paid losses there in the ratio of 80 per cent 
of their premium receipts, against an average loss ratio of 60 per cent in previous 
years. Let this experience be kept up and Wisconsin property owners will have 
to pay one-third more for their insurance than do the people of States not hampered 
bysuchalaw. As matters stand, incendiarism costs the companies 33% per cent 
of all the losses they sustain, and the country 50 or 60 per cent of its thousands of 
annual fires. Already the wealth of the nation is annually wasted by fire $100,000,- 
ooo; and the study should be to reduce this frightful waste, rather than increase it 
by enacting laws whose effect must be to make incendiarism the most profitable 
as well as the easiest, of crimes. 

The Commissioner of the State of Wisconsin, in his report for June, 1879, says 
of this law, which, from the State of its origin, is known among underwriters as the 
‘Wisconsin Law.” 

_ “From the best attainable information it is safe to say that one-third of the losses 
in this State during the past year were through incendiary fires, not all, of course, 
attributable to the ‘Wisconsin Law,’ but largely encouraged by it. * * * If 
the estimate for incendiary losses is correct, then over $330,000 was paid by the 
pope of this State, through insurance companies, last year, to those citizens of 
the State who proved the most unscrupulous and dishonest. This is an enormous 
burden to be laid upon the people of the State for such a purpose, equaling nearly 
one-half of the State tax, and should lead them to consider the way of escaping it. 

“The law imposing obligations upon the companies,alone has, doubtless, caused 

them to be more careful in the selection of their risks, and the amount of insurance 
— But this is offset by the increased ingenuity displayed by the unscrupu- 
ous, in obtaining over-insurance through deception and all other means, short of 
those which would actually vitiate the insurance. The Supreme Court, while sus- 
taining the law, recognized the pr and d of this temptation, in the fol- 
lowing language : 

“** Where property is insured above its value, a strong temptation is presented 
to an unscrupulous and dishonest owner, either to intentionally burn it, or not to 

uard and protect it as he ought. Not sharing in the risk, with the insurer, it is 

t his advantage that it be destroyed; and it often is destroyed with other prop- 
erty, when itjwould not have been but for the fact of such excessive insurance.’ — 

“It cannot be doubted that this law increases the losses to insurance companies, 
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and any burden of this uature laid upon them is by them laid upon the trom 
whom the money is derived for the payment of The interests honest 
people and honest companies are identical, and what is needed are such whole- 
some laws as will make it impossible for dishonest people and dishonest com: 
to profit by their dishonesty. This done, the business would become so table 
that the people would reap the benefit in a reduction of rates, which would be 
forced by a sharp competition, and the disposition now apparent all over the 
country to accept a fair return upon capital.” 

Insurance Commissioner Row, of Michigan, in his Annual Report for the year 


1879, says: . 

“Surely no law should be enacted like that in Wisconsin, wherein the measure 
of damages, in case of real og pd wholly destroyed, without criminal fault on 
the part of the insured, is the full amount written in the policy. Such a statute 
was passed in that State in 1874. Similar bills have frequently been presented in 
this State, and as often defeated by the sense of Legislature. The in- 
sured party might not be at ‘‘criminal fault” in the burning, but the step from the 
po statement of the value of his | ony me. to that of arson is of descent. 

uch a law does not take into account the punishment of the party who t knew 
the value of his own property, and knowingly misrepresented it, but fixes a one- 
sided penalty upon the corporation which entered into contract with such statements 
as a basis, supposing them to be true. Such a law would be prejudicial to public 
morals, and an incentive to fraud.” ad 2 . ° ° 
“It is a well known fact that of all known crimes in the calendar, that of arson or 
incendiarism is the most difficult to prove. Its very nature suggests the best 
methods of concealment. Nignt time is usually selected for such a crime, and the 
element of fire will consume not only the property, but the evidence against the 
perpetrator. This law leaves the company to take the initiative in all complaints 
for arson. No matter how falsely the imsured may have overestimated the value of 

roperty, the company is given the alternative of convicting incendiaries for the 

tate, or paying for a perjured overestimate of the value of property. Such a law 
fixes a one-sided penalty on the corporation who entered into a contract of indem- 
nity, and rewards the insured who misrepresented the value of his own property. 
The corporation has no right of appeal except on the plea of incendiarism. The 
law gives the verdict to the insured without a trial. It summarily sets aside all 
evidence of fraud—other than incendiarism—and abolishes both court and jury. It 
as summarily disposes of all ideas of justice, equity, and fair dealing, if even it does 
not offer a ium for crime. 

** The State is no less interested than are insurance companies in preventin 
overinsurance, and in seeking out crime to punish and prevent it. Asa matter o! 
fact, the large proportion of incendianes now behind the walls of prisons were con- 
victed through the efforts of fire underwriters. As a matter of mere mercenary 
policy, no State can afford to place an incentive before-any citizen to overinsure 
propery. or any impediment in the way of justice to shield a criminal from the 
egal effects of crime. ' , 

‘* Many of the evils growing out of the business of insurance sought to be reme- 
died by legislation are incurable by law. They are incident to every business, and 
whether growing out of mistakes, misunderstanding, or design, they are sometimes 
inevitable between contracting parties, and should be left to the cou ts to unravel 
and adjust, 

- The great evils of over-insurance, to which is attributed the loss of millions of 
dollars annually of both insured and uninsured property, is not one which under- 
writers should leave to ruin their companies by fire, or to be intensified by statu- 
tory remedies as applied by Wisconsin and Ohio. The power to remedy the evil, 
if not to entirely abate it, lies a with the companies who originate the con- 
tract and frame its provisions for the assured. If a just and equitable one to the 
assured, and not contrary to public policy, the courts will construe it fairly and the 
Legislatures will not meddle with its form or phraseology.” — 

Legislators should consider these propositions affecting insurance companies, 
solely from the standpoint of public policy; but their views must not be altogether 
one-sided. They should not jump to the conclusion that an occasional complain- 
ant, however clamorous, represents the great body of policyholders and p y- 
owners. It may be that an individual is now and then underpaid or thinks he is. 
But it is the experience of every underwriter of extended practice that, where 
there is one instance of underpayment, there are ninty-nine cases of over-payment. 





The Superintendent of Insurance. 


IT having become apparent to Governor Cornell, Superintendent Smyth 
and his friends, that Mr. Smyth could not be confirmed, the Governor withdrew 
his nomination. It was then announced that the Governor intended to permit Mr, 
Smyth to hold over by refusing to nominate another man for the vacant office of 
Superintendent. But the Legislature had no idea of permitting so objectionable a 
person as Mr. Smyth to wrest apparent {victory from positive defeat, so a joint re- 
solution was introduced in the Assembly declaring the office vacant. This was 
tabled to enable the Governor further opportunity to select a successor to the 
Superintendent, but it was evident that the temper of the Legislature was such that 
the resolution would pass both houses whenever the opponents of Mr. Smyth 


’ chose to call it up. Several conferences were held between the opponents of the 


Superintendent and the Governor, which finally resulted in Mr. Smyth sending the 
latter the following letter on the 22d inst. , 


My DEAR S1R:—More than three years ago your predecessor nominated me to 
the office of Superintendent of the Insurance Department. In 1878 the same offi- 
cial preferred and pressed with much vigor and earnestness charges against me to 
the Senate. Those charges, after a long inquisitorial trial, were dismissed. Ip 
1878, from the same source, still another attack was made before the same branch 
of the Legislature upon the affidavit of a stockholder of a life insurance company 
which has been declared insolvent by law, and the assets of which were found in- 
sufficient to pay the policyholders, much less leave anything for the stockholders, a 
result caused by the gross mismanagement of its officers. ‘The charges in this case 
was also dismissed by the Senate. : , . 

I think I may with propriety state to you that upon Spee the duties of this 
office measures were taken by me to correct evils which prevailed in the Depart- 
ment with the effect of giving greater security to the — and to stockholders as 
well as to policyholders. It was found that coupon bonds of the value of several 
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millions of doilars were recklessly kept in an ordinary safe in the Department. 
These were promptly exchanged for registered securities. It was found that little 
heed or attention had been given as to whether interest had or had not been col- 
lected on mortgages to the amount of many millions deposited for the protection of 
So. or even if taxes had been paid and titles Kept good to such property. 

orse than this it was found that insolvent companies had been permitted to coilect 
interest long after they had been declared insolvent by the cour.s. It was found 
that Government bonds had been given up to companies on the verge of ruin, for 
bonds and mortgages on property appraised at double its value by appraisers to 
whom was paid compensation. By a system of bookkeeping, requiring a good 
deal of labor, these evils were at once corrected. 

Great uneasiness existed in the public mind in consequence of companies having 
been permitted to remain in business and write polices almost up to the last mo- 
ment previous to their dissolution, and at the fact that the annual statements made 
to the Department by insurance companies were not regarded by the officers of 
such companies to be of the importance they now are. Solvent and well-managed 
companies complied cheerfully with the requirements of the Department and sus- 
tained, and now sustain, it in its efforts to elicit the truth and protect the people; 
while other companies know the folly of attempting to oppose it, and to-day there 
is no insurance company organized under the laws of this State, and doing busi- 
ness in this State, with an imp«ired capital. In ev. ry case in which the Depart- 
ment applied to the courts its application has been sustain:d. It was, therefore, 
peculiarly gratifying to me that you, who have known me for so many years, with- 
out solicitation from me or consul ation with me, and even without my knowledge, 
sent my name to the Senate for reappointment at the expiration of my term. It 
would be affectation for me to deny that a confirmation of this appointment would 
have been highly appreciated. Opposition, however, became manifest, and you, 
at my urgent request, withdrew my name. This opposition, formed and fostered 
by a person who holds temporary control of what once was a great Republican 
journal, and who, unfortunately for the good of his own reputation, as well as for 
the welfare of the Republican party, has by these accidents more apparent strength 
and consequence than in reality exists. But so far as I am informed, not a single 
charge has been made even by this malignant temporary editor, or any one else, 
against me as to any action by me since the Senate dismissed the charges. The 
closest investigation, ‘‘which had I the power to have it made would be made,” 
could not fail to show the impossibility of any charge of the kind b.ing sustained. 

With or without reason, however, I am perfectly conscious that a feeling of op- 
position to my confirmation does exist among people, many of whom are entitled 
to great consideration. I, therefore, deeply desirous that the unity of the Republi- 
can party may not be jeopardized, beg that you may relieve me from the cares of 
this office. Confident that by wise and prudent action on your part the question 
will be disposed of for the good of the people and the welfare of the Republican 
party, I remain, with every wish for the success of your administration, faithfully 
yours, JOHN F. SMYTH. 

ALBANY, March 22, 1880. 

Mr. Smyth's claim to have rendered valuable services to the insurance interest 
and the public, is one that may well pass without contradiction, in view of the fact 
that he is not likely to have an opportunity of again imposing his peculiar kind of 
services upon the community in the near future. His career as Insurance Super- 
intendent has been abundantly criticised in the past, and if he will now retire per- 
manently from public view he will, doubtless, be permitted to do so in peace and 


quiet. 





The Iowa Legislature and Fire Insurance Companies. 


THE following bill, proposing additional restrictions upon fire insurance 
companies, passed the lower branch of the Iowa Legislature by a vote of 64 to 5. 


SECTION 1. It shall not be lawful for any company, corporation, association or 
individual transacting the business of fire insurance in this State to take any appli- 
cation for, or make, issue, or deliver any policy of insurance or renewal upon any 
real estate without first making a pon | examination of the property sought to be 
insured, with a view to ascertain the condition, situation, and actual value thereof. 
A person who solicits insurance or procure the application therefor shall be held to 
be the agent of the party hereafter issuing or renewing a policy upon such appli- 
cation, anything in the application or policy to the contrary notwithstanding. 

SEc. 2. It shall not be lawful for any such company, corporation, association or 
individual to insure any real estate for a greater amount than two-thirds of the actual 
cash value of such eee. 

Sec. 3. Any violation of either of the two preceding sections shall subject the 
company, corporation, association or individual so violating to a penalty of $500, to 
be sued for and collected in the name of the State by the district attorney in the 
county where such offense is committed ; and such penalty, when collected, shall be 
= into the treasury of such county for the benefit of. the school fund; but no vio- 
ation of said sections shall forfeit the policy. 

SEc. 4. All insurance companies or corporations shall from the issue or renewal 
of any policy attach to such policy or indorse thereon a true copy of any application 
or representations of the assured which by the terms of such policy are made a part 
thereof, or of the contract of insurance, or referred to therein or which may in any 
manner affect the validity of such policy. The omission so to do shall not render 
the policy invalid, but if any corporation neglects to comply with the requirements of 
this section, it shall forever be precluded from pleading, alleging, or proving such 
application, or representations, or any part thereof, in any action upon such policy, 
and the plaintift in such action shall not be required, in order to recover against 
such corporation, either to plead or prove such application or representation, but 
= do so at his option. 

EC. 5. In case of the loss or damage by fire of any property insured, the com- 
the same, shall not be allowed the right or 
privilege of rebuilding or repairing such property, but shall pay the loss, if finally 
adjudged liable therefor; and any condition or stipulation in any policy of insur- 
ance, providing that the insurer may rebuild or repairthe property insured in case 
of loss or damage, shall be void and inoperative. 

SEc. 6. In any suit or action brought in any court in this State upon any policy 
of insurance, the company, ——— or association issuing the policy of insurance 
sued upon, shall be estopped from pleading or proving any overvaluation of the 
property insured, or any misrepresentation of the condition or situation of the prop- 
erty of the insured, unless such misrepresentation of the condition or situation be 
wilfully false and directly material to the risk. 

Sec. 7. In any suit or action brought upon a policy of insurance, if defense be 


pany, corporation or association issuin 





made thereto and the defendant fails to establish such defense, and judgment be 
rendered against the defendant, the court shall thereupon render judgment against 
the defendant and in favor of the plaintiff, for a reasonable attorney fee in such 
action, in addition to the amount recovered in the suit and the taxable cost. 

SeEc. 8. No violation of the provisions of sections 1 and 2 shall forfeit the poli 
and in any suit on the policy where the loss is total the insurer may show any de. 

reciation to the value of the property since the date of the policy and prior to the 
oss. 





New Erdowment System—North British and Mercantile, 


THE North British and Mercantile has recently introduced a children's 
endowment system with novel features set out as follows :— 

The object of the system is to secure an amount absolutely payable when the 
child attains the age of twenty-one, or any other age agreed upon. This is effect. 
ed by paying to the office each year a certain sum (see table below), which, how- 
ever, ceases to be payable if the parent dies before the expiry of the term fixed, 
the amount insured being nevertheless paid when the child reaches the age agreed 
upon. Should the child die before attaining the age fixed, all the premiums are re- 
turned by the company, without interest. If the parent is unwilling or unable to 
continue the yearly payments, he may at any time surrender the policy to the 
office for the sum equal to 80 per cent of the amount previously paid toit. The 
parent must, at starting, satisfy the office of his or her good health. By laying 
aside a moderate sum annually, parents, under this new system amass, in an easy 
way, a fund to start their children in life: sons may be sent to college, or started 
in business or both. Daughters may be provided with a marriage portion, ora 
separate income. And this provision will not be lost to them by their parent's pre- 
mature death. 

The following are examples of the rates charged :— 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO SECURE £100 PAYABLE ON A CHILD ATTAINING 
THE AGE OF 18 OR 21, ON THE NEW SYSTEM BEFORE DESRIBED. 
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Life Insurance in Great Britain. 


THE British Government Life Office Returns for 1878 and 1879 show 
the following results of the business as published in those years. 





1878. 1879. 
107 Companies. |108 Companies. 








£18,961,018 
14,830,359 
4+130,059 


£18,048,355 
14,184,486 
3,863,869 
Amount in force -........-.-..- govnseen 405,000,000 415,000,000 
Paid up capital 10,968,081 11,020,51 
Per cent of expenses to premium income...- 13.0 
Total net assets 140,026,020 


Total income. 
Total expenditure , 
Excess of income over expenditure. 








The Tariff Association. 


No progress has been made since the March issue of THE SPECTATOR 
in perfecting the proposed tariff reform. The Association is thoroughly organized, 
has a full complement of efficient officers, a full membership, and ought to be in 
good working order. But it don’t work, and it cannot be made to work, The 
brains of the prcfession have labored for months to prepare a schedule ot reformed 
rates, and to introduce other improvements in the present methods of doing the 
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business of underwriting; they prepared several reports, which were, at various 
times, aitered and amended by the Association, and licked into a harmonious 
whole; then they were printed, but here the harmony ended. It was stipulated 
that the new agreement was to be signed by the companies doing business in the 
metropolitan district, or their representatives, and that when this was done a 
majority vote of all signing should be required to put the new schedule into 
operation. Then came the rub. As predicted in THE SPECTATOR, a number of 
the companies refused to sign the much prepared document, for reasons satisfactory 
to themselves, no doubt, and consequently, the movement for reform has fallen 
still-born. All the labor expended in good faith by men seeking the best interests 
of the profession is thus thrown away, and the subjects sought to be reformed 
remain in the same demoralized condition as before. Cutting of rates and the 
payment of exorbitant commissions to brokers still continue without let or hind- 
rance, and demoralization pervades the insurance a’mosphere. 

Where all this is to end it is impossible to predict. There has got to be a crash 
and a cutting away of dead wood before long, but just how this result is to be 
accomplished no one can tell. “The companies paid out several millions of dollars 
more than they received in the State of New York last year, and were forced to 
draw upon their accumulated surplus to meet expenses. It was from this source 
that stockholders received their dividends. The fact that they received their 
dividends at all appears to have been so satisfactory to them that they have had 
nothing to say relative to the management of their companies, but have steadfastly 
shut their eyes to the fact that the paths now followed lead to bankruptcy and ruin. 
All this for lack of harmony among the companies. There would be no difficulty 
in obtaining rates adequate to the risks assumed, if the companies would only 
define what those rates should be and maintain them. Property-owners are 
willing to pay a fair price for indemnity against fire, but so long as there is a differ- 
ence in rates, they are sure to accept the lowest, the character of the indemnity 
being equal. A reasonable advance in rates could be enforced at this time without 
question, for all kinds of business, except insurance, are prospering, and the large 
number of fires occurring causes business men to be especially chary of carrying 
their own risks. They want and will have the best indemnity offered by insurance 
companies, and it rests entirely with the companies whether the rates charged shall 
be equal to the risks, or remain at a point where insurance capital ceases to be 
profitable. As matters stand at present there is a strong disposition to carry the 
war between companies to even greater lengths than heretofore. If the under- 
writers can stand it, and continue to pay losses promptly, the public certainly will 
not complain of low rates. 

As to the question of brokerage, there would be no difficulty in establishing a 
uniform rate of fifteen per cent, provided the companies would agree to pay no 
more than this. But so long as some of them are willing to pay twenty-five per 
cent, and even more, the brokers will retain sufficient human nature to accept the 
most they can get. Brokers are a necessity to the business; they control large 
lines of insurance that the companies cannot do without; indeed some of them 
would not get premiums enough in the course of a year to pay the salaries of their 
ornamental presidents if it were not for the brokers; being necessary to the 
business they expect compensation commensurate with the services rendered. 
They would be satisfied with fifteen per cent commissions provided this concession 
on their part was met with like concessions on the part of the companies in the 
interest of harmony and business reform. But the whole subject, like that of rates, 
is in a muddle, the Tariff Association is a nonentity, unable to carry out its own 
ideas or erforce its edicts. Meantime the local boards in other cities are com- 
plaining that New York companies write policies in outside cities for less than 
local board rates, and so discredit their own agents in the communities where they 
are seeking business. When the fountain itself is demoralized, the streams flowing 
therefrom can scarcely be expected to be in better condition. ‘‘ As goes New 
York so goes the country,” in matters of insurance if not in politics, 





More Referees for Insolvent Life Companies. 


JUSTICE WESTBROOK has appointed James M. Varnum, of No. 110 
Broadway, New York, a referee, to ascertain who are the policyholders entitled to 
share in the distribution of the securities held by the department, and to fix the 
amount which each is entitled to receive. The order also requires the furnishing of 
an actuary to assist the referee, and the publication of the notice to policyholders in 
the State paper and the Star, Times and Commercial Advertiser, of New York. 
The petition upon which the order was granted sets forth that the Atlantic 
Mutual’ Life of Albany, was organized May 3, 1866, and thereafter entered upon 
and conducted the business of insuring lives, granting annuities, etc., down to the 
time of the appointment of a receiver; that the company has on deposit in the de- 
partment for the protection of policyholders, securities amounting at par value to 
$100,000, and $15,000 in cash, making in all $115,000; that on the 21st of July, 
1877, in an action brought by the Attorney-General, the company was declared in- 
solvent and a receiver was appointed; that said receiver is in possession of the 
property and effects of the company and is in the due performance of his duties as 
such receiver; that the petitioner is anxious and willing to convert the securities 
into money,and to distribute the’same with ‘other moneys in his hands among the 





policyholders whenever the various amounts to which they are entitled shall be de. 
termined ; that an examination of the books is necessary in order to ascertain the 
various classes of policics or other obligations and the names of persons entitled to 
such moneys after the expenses and costs of this proceeding are deducted. 

A similar order and petition has been filed in reference to the Globe Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, and William A. Secor, of New York city, has 
been appointed referee. The company was organized June 7, 1864, and the securi- 
ties to be distributed amount to $100,0c0 at par value, besides which there is 
$6,022.15 in cash. 





Receivers of Insolvent Life Insurance Companies. 


THE manner in which receivers of defunct life insurance companies 
seek to make the closing up of these concerns occupy a life time, and to feather 
their own nests during the operation has attracted the attention of the Attorney. 
General. By demanding answers to the following inquiries, he is seeking to com- 
pel them to give an account of their stewardship. 

First—When in your opinion will you be able to close up the affairs of your 
trust and what reason, if any, exists why it should not be done without delay? 

Second—What amount or per cent do you expect to be able to divide among 
those interested in the funds ? 

Third—W hat per cent on the whole fund that came into your possession has it 
already cost for fees and disbursements in the discharge of your duties? The fees 
I refer to are all fees—your own, referees, attorneys, clerks, etc. 

Fourth—Any other information that you can give me that will be of value to the 
parties interested, stating specifically all fees paid by you to attorneys, referees, 
clerks, stenographers and others. 





How the Wisconsin Law Works at Home. 


THE American Insurance Company, of Chicago, has notified its‘agents 
in the northern portion of Wisconsin that it will write no more risks, except upon 
advanced rates over those of last year. The circular sets forth that the business in 
that section has been unprofitable for the past five years, and that it is useless to 
attempt to maintain rates that are below actual cost of insurance. The reasons 
given for this increase of rates is want of proper foundations for buildings, lack of 
good and safe chimneys, nature of the soil, and action of the frost. But the sting 
of the circular lies in its tail, which is as follows: ‘‘ The law obliging a company 
to pay the amount named in a policy, without reference to the amount the building 
is worth when burned, or was worth when insured, is not last or least among the 
causes which have forced our rates up, and will force other companies up on rates 
and out of the State it not repealed.’ If the Wisconsin law is a failure in the State 
where it originated, increasing the number of incendiary fires, and adding to the 
cost of insurance, its adoption in this State would be even more disastrous, where 
the temptation to incendiarism is always stronger. In Wisconsin the valued policy 
law has increased the number of fires twenty per cent, for the reason that it offers 
a direct premium for the commission of that crime; the insuring companies being 
required by the law to pay the premium. As was foreseen when the proposition 
was first suggested, the natural tendency of it is to raise the rates of insurance, 
thereby imposing additional taxation upon property owners. 





Called on to Refund. 


AT St. Louis, in the suit of L. E. Alexander, receiver of the Colum- 
bia Life Insurance Company, against James Lupe, D. C. Stone's administratrix, 
George J. Davis, Joseph Bogy, Benjamin Williams and Norman J. Colman, Judge 
Wickham rendered a judgment on March 8th in favor of plaintiff. The decision 
renders defendants jointly liable for $36,240, being the dividend of ten per cent 
declared and received by them on stock bought with the funds of the Company 
under their charge as trustees, and for this amount judgment is rendered against 
them, together with interest thereon from February 25, 1875. 





Insurance Against Assassinations. 


M. ROUHER, acting as the agent of the ex-Empress Eugenie has 
made formal application to the French life insurance companies, which carry heavy 
risks on her life, for the repayment of a large sum of money representing the ten 
per cent above the ordinary rates which, it seems, is charged to crowned heads in 
order to cover the risk of assassination. As the Empress has not been on the 
throne for nearly a decade and has no chance of ever again ascending it, she, not 
without reason, protests against having to pay this extra premium. The European 
nsurance companies must have been making a decidedly good thing out of the 
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sovereigns for some years past, for, while ro per cent is a large extra tax, the 
most frequently ‘‘ attempted " monarchs have died quietly in their beds. The fact, 
however, that the chance of assassination is now made part of a contract and is 
supposed to be “figured down to a fine thing” is not the less interesting on this 
account.—V. Y. World. 





The Fire and Marine Insurance Business of 1879. 


THE following summary exhibits the amount of business trans- 
acted by all fire and fire-marine insurance companies in 1879 in the States named, 
the figures being taken from official sources : 



























































—= 
| Premiums Losses 
Received. Paid. 
CALIFORNIA, 
$1,132,158 $448,653 
956,990 259,83} 
256534735 766,256 
$4,742,883 | $1,474,747 
State companies. ......---------------e0--ee-en0---2= +222 -22---- $649,413 $221,783 
Other State companies........-------------+-- -----++---++e00--- 3 4 1,562,613 
Foreign companies .... ...---++----------00-------+---00000--0--- 6783 302,466 
WG cccdcdcconwccucstwncentsncsdeueeseséesccascsecoesesua $5,450,249 | $2,086,862 
State companies -... .-..--------------0--nenennnnnneneeeeenneeen| weeeeeee | eeeeeeee 
Other State companies. . Z $158,211 
Foreign companies... . .--.....------00--00ee0- eee cee ee ceenneee- My 
Ri .cccccousecenccdsocconsocesocsveseosaubiesousstssense $508,981 $158,211 
MARYLAND. | 
State companies ........--..-22------------- econ eons -anee eee -ve-] $435,786 $165,940 
Other State companies... ....-------- 220-202 -20- 2020 -0- 2 -2---- 7725355 37 43 
Foreign companies................--------- got enenseeteeeeeneeee | 174,007 48, 
ON dda ctiopecasictcttinntsstebscesctuntetennissidoveioss $1,382,148 $590,087 
MICHIGAN, 
BINNS GOMBARIES.0<. ..nccccccccecescccscccosceseouss ceesesouccce $115,449 $49,027 
Other State companies... 2... .ccwcccccccccsccccescoescoseccosece 1,350,913 780,191 
PURGE COMMAMEES..... ccccncccccens -cocesccccsscceseseccce cones 323,361 198,979 
Totals..ccccccccecccccecencwnccescoreeses sees cece ccccenenss $1,789,723 | $1,028,197 
MINNESOTA, 
State companies............-.-< peeneesquenésceorsas sbeesnnwield $137,512 $69,001 
Other State companies... ...02.--ccee--22- eon eneeeeeeeneecnees- 740,219 4511450 
SEE CGMPEEEES....coccascccoescnnnasansovcscscouessescencesee 173,771 - 85,358 
BONES caccescnncncccsoncsnqausessees wessccccdisedegssentie $051,502 $605,809 
Out10 
NR Ss conadcntadakubrrenepieensessiecssebsesbsnsunets $1,460,691 | $1,026,051 
Other State companies............ .0.cccccccccncncccosessccccecccees 1,588,570 766,937 
i NS SEE Ee 442,724 154,238 
Totals..... 2... 2.00. ceccncecnsencncnrnnnceeneas-scecscecesee $3,491,985 | $1,947,226 
Ruope Isianp. 
PROGINS, ..;. gunncosededibnces cabavttccnedéel sdniciiodes $109,733 $22,131 
Other State companies 238,335 109,61 
Foreign companies........... 123,987 42,954 
Totals... 1.22 cccn nce cncccneucsenssccccnecccsccesesneessoes $472,055 $174,696 
TENNESSEE. 
IND, ..... i: v scseenccacesbistnl bestibbaaeerenbane $128,120 $40,642 
ND COED. su c1e seccosendennennpsinsdiscabesdeinnie 229,550 132,785 
EEE TOELEM CREE LANE AGE 169,300 95.679 
SE ccadgisinddavexéasesnhouwbutpenietaahitamanes alee $526,970 $269,106 











A Murdered Man’s Widow Suing Insurance Companies. 


A PROCEEDING that revives memories of a remarkably cruel mur- 
der was completed March 27, in the Surrogate’s office, by the granting of letters of 
administration to Julia Armstrong on the estate, in this city, of her husband, John 
M. Armstrong, deceased. The administratrix is the widow of the victim of Ben- 
jamin Hunter, the Camden murderer, who was executed last spring in New Jersey. 
Armstrong owed money to Hunter, and one night in the fall of 1877 the former was 
found in the streets of Camden with his head broken in by a sledge-hammer. 
There was then no-clue to the assailant, and on Jan, 25, 1878, Armstrong died at 
his home in Philadelphia. Suspicion attached to a number of persons, but finally 
concentrated on Hunter, and it was eventually shown on the trial that Armstrong's 
life had been insured in two companies, and thathe had given Hunter these policies 
tosecure the debt he owed him. This was held to be Hunter's chief motive in the 
murder, which he effected by hiring a man named Graham to strike the blow that 
killed Armstrong. The polices of insurance were for $10,000 in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, and for $6,000 in the Manhattan Life Insurance 





Company. Mrs. Armstrong has demanded payment of the policies, and it has 
been refused by the companies, and the letters of administration taken out by her, 
will enable her to sue the companies in this State. In her petition, which was ac- 
companied by letters of administration granted to her in Philadelphia, on her hus- 
band's estate in that city, she says these are the only estate to be administered on 
in this city, and that the policies are contested, and, as sheis advised, her claims on 
them as administratrix do not exceed in value $1,000. This is a formal statement 
merely, tolearn the amount of the bond required, which is double the value of the 
personalty sought to be controlled. She gave on this statement a bond for $2,000 
instead of $32,000, as would be required if the whole value of the claim was ad- 
mitted, 

On March 26, a suit was begun by George M. MacKellar, Mrs. Armstrong's 
proctor and attorney, in the Supreme Court, Kings County, against the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, to recover on the policy issued by that company, Mrs. 
Armstrong suing in her own beha!f as administratrix. That policy was an endow- 
ment policy, expiring or maturing in 1897, and the amount claimed in the suit is 
$8,354.20, with interest. The complaint contains no reference to the manner of the 
death of Armstrong, but alleges that he did not die in a duel, or by his own hand, 
or in consequence of his violation of law, or from any of the causes which, by the 
conditions on which the policy was granted, would exempt the company from lia- 
bility. When the trial of the suit is brought on, it is probable that there will be a 
re-trial of some of the most important issues involved and determined by the trial 
of Hunter on the indictment for murder, 





Protection from Fires in Cities. 


EDWARD Atkinson, President of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
insurance Company, is a gentleman who has given much attention to the means of 
preventing and controlling fires in mills. Whenever a mill owner wants his prop- 
erty insured in that company, he is, as a condition precedent, required to provide 
such means of fire prevention and extinction as the practical’ surveyors of the com- 
pany deem necessary to secure safety in so far as human agencies can guarantee 
safety. As a result of foresight, the fire losses of the company have been very 
small. In 1879 their risks amounted to $44,560,514, and the losses were only $13, 
241, or at the rate of .031 per cent of the amount insured. After the recent great fire 
jn Boston, Mr. Atkinson proposed a plan of fire protection for cities which was re- 
cently presented to the Common Council of that city, with a view to having it 
tested. After considerable discussion, the subject was laid on the table to enable 
Mr. Atkinson to make some additions to it. His idea has attracted so much atten- 
tion and comment that we give his plan entire, as he designs to have it applied in 
Boston. It is as follows: 


At the recent fire in the Cathedral Building, in Boston, the inadequacy of the 
present steam fire-engines to force a stream of water with any effect from the street 
to any point above the level of the third floor, by the ordinary use of the appar- 
atus, is said to have been fully demonstrated. Not until three engines were united 
upon one line of hose could ~ volume of water be thrown from the 
street so as to have any effect, ising long ladders and carrying heavy hose to 
the roofs of five and six story buildings is a slow and dangerous p , and 
long lines of hose are exceedingly treacherous. The fourth, fifth, and attic floors 
of city buildings are subject to greater danger than any others, — 

(1st. From customary unsafe construction, especially of the roofs.) 

(2d. From dangerous occupancy by printers, lithographers, book-binders, and 
other a employments in which dangerous materials are more or less 
used and much shafting is operated. 

May it not be possibile to guard against this danger by establishing a complete 
pipe and hydrant service upon the roofs of buildings constituting squares or blocks 
of one to four acres in extent. 

In the pump and pipe service of factories insured in the mutual companies, the 
greatest attention has been given to, and very heavy expense has been incurred in, 
connecting the pumps and pipes of one mill with those of another, so that the hy- 
drants upon the stand-pipes in the mill-towers and upon the roofs may be operated 
from pumps many hundred feet distant. In the principal factory towns the whole 
pump and pipe service of all the mills isa unit. Upon city squares of moderate 
area the same system of mutual protection can be established upon the roofs, es- 
pecially in the burnt district, where most of the roofs are flat as to the whole or as 
to some portion of their area, and at a very moderate cost. As an example of an 
area exposed to danger from the height of buildings, narrow streets, and other 
causes, we will take the square bounded by Washington, Summer, Chauncy, and 
Avon streets. 

Within this area are the warehouses whose fiat roofs are at the highest level east 
of Washington Street, in r: ference to the head of water (such buildings as the Life 
Insurance Company, Post Office, and others furnished with towers, of course ex- 
cepted). The low-service head of water is at 7o feet in Chauncy Street, which is 
above the top of the highest roof. A roof hydrant at this point would probably de- 
liver water at night, but without much force ; by day it could not be depended u 
without the use of a steam fire-engine coupled to the base of the stand-pipe. 
high buildings on Tremont Street are connected with the high service, on which 
there is a head of 160 feet at the Studio Building. A truss carrying a pipe across 
Washington Street at Bromfield and at Winter streets, from roof to roof, would 

ive the simplest and cheapest mode of b:irging the high-service into action on 
the squares east of Washington Street, including the one now under eonsideration. 

This area, bounded by Summer, Chauncy, Avon, and Washington streets, is 
selected, not because of any t danger within its limits, but for other reasons. 
There are many squares not from it much more exposed to internal danger ; 
but on this square is concentrated a vast amount of property, and there is also 
considerable inequality in the height of the buildings upon it. The writer 
only make a very crude estimat the insurable value of this square and its 
tents. It cannot be less than $5,000,000. The annual premiums paid upon 
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must be more than $20,000o——probably over $30,000. Four thousand dollars, 
probably less, spent upon it for protecticn. would give more adequate security 
against loss by fire than any policy of insurarce, because anv sweeping fire cover- 
ing two or three such squares may render a considerable number of underwriters 
bankrupt. 

This square is about 400x 250 feet, equal to 100,000 square feet. If the protec- 
tion of this property were submitted to the inspectors who are accustomed to 
specify how factories shall be guarded, their first requirements would be as fol- 
lows :— 

A vertical pipe 4 or 5 inches in diameter at or near the corner of Summer and 
Chauncy streets; another at or near the corner of Avon; anda third in Central 
Court. Such vertical pipes to be without hydrants, except upon the roof, but to 
be carried three feet above the roofs. The three vertical pipes to be fitted at the 
base with couplings, to which steam fire-engines may be attached and connected 
with street water-mains with suitable gates. Upon the roofs, in the best line that 
can be found, a 4-inch iron pipe connected with the three vertical pipes and 
carried horizontally as nearly as the inequalities in height will permit around the 
square, with a hydrant and gate or two gates at each party wall, and with suitab) - 
ladders, steps, and platforms to connect one roof with another. The horizonfal 
roof service to be also connec‘ed with the inside stand-pipes in at least three of the 
warehouses, in order that three private steam pumps could be operated on the 
whole circuit. If the service of the private steam-pumps is called for, that shou'd 
be under the order and control of the Fire Department. 

In considering this plan it is essential that it should not be confounded with in- 
side stand-pipes and hydrants on each floor for imside service, or with any other 
appliances of a private nature. The apparatus herein recommended is assumed to 
be for the public service under city control. If there is any inside stand-pipe con- 
nected with a well, a@onnection to be made with that to secure a supply of water 
in case of axcident to the city supply. Z 

This system of vertical pipes and horizontal pipes upon the roofs should be ab- 
solutely independent, and should all be pa‘nted bright-red. No connection with it 
for inside service should be permitted, as suich connections would imply valves, 
gates, &c., under individual control. The care of each square might be under the 
control of a special inspector and assistant, to be held responsible for the condition 
of all valves, gates and hydrants, to be appointed and paid by the occupants ; and 
also subject to inspection quarterly by the protective department of the under- 
writers, or by the engineers of the fire department. Our inspectors estimate the 
time that would be required for a quarterly inspection of all the pipes, hydrants, 
valves, and ladders, at about one hour per acre. As a matter of course, the gates 
between the vertical pipes and the street mains would be closed. The hydrants 
upon the roofs would also be closed, but ail the valves would be kept open. In 
order to bring any single hydrant into use after opening the gate to the vertical 
pipe, it would be necessary to open the hydrant and to close the valve beyond it in 
relation to the point from which the water would come. A telegraphic service to be 
laid in connection with the pipes, communicating with the engineers of the private 
steam-pumps and with the fire engines. By this means a hre in any one of the 
buildings could be quickly controlled from above, or by engines at a considerable 
distat.ce ; and the whole square could be defended from fires across the streets on 
either side. 

It is ot course intended that, so far as use is concerned, these pipes and hydrants 
shall be under the absolute control of the City Fire Department. The system will 
merely constitute a supplementary service of fixed iron hose to be used when the 
ordinary methods of extinguishing a fire have failed or cannot be brought into use 
quickly. These pipes and hydrants would be auxiliary to and not substitutes for 
existing appliances. 


The following is an approximate «¢stimate of the cost of protecting the square 
designated. 


1,600 feet 4-inch pipe $1,232. 
Flanges and L’s : os 
32 432.00 
16 hydrants with valves and fittings . 168,00 
— apne, with caps 25.00 

upports, hooks, &c 250.00 
Castings 15.00 
ME CE OOD is cscs casceueewnss 50.00 
Labo 


r 300.00 
Ladders and braces 500.00 
Labor (putting up ladders) 50.00 
Incidentals 150.00 
$3,219.70 


The square now under consideration contains substantially two and a half acres, 
the irregularity of the heights of roofs compensating for a little less superficial 
area. ‘The estimate for this square, at the present prices of pipe, 
fittings and labor, is in round figures 

Add for contingencies 


5 ee ee Shai ededawd dint dele cececcarvustacziendena ; $4,000.00 


equal to $1,600 per acre. The area of high buildings especially needing this pro- 
tection, in Boston, does not exceed 50 acres. The cost of a complete service of 
pi and hydrants upon roofs would not exceed $80,000. 
ime does not suffice me to make an estimate of the insur d value of this area, 
but an nats estimate may be made. The great fire burned over about 50 
acres, and destroyed $80,000,000 worth of property. Assuming that the present 
buildings and contents are worth no more, and that the average rate of annual 
premium is as low as 50 cents per $1,000, we reach ,ooo as the annual amount 
paid,—an estimate probably far below the fact. If this be so, then an expenditure 
equal to one-fifth dene annual premium of insurance might make a sweeping or 
even a seriously destructive fire in this district almost impossible. An effective 
roof service in Winthrop Square and on the Cathedral Building might have con- 
fined the recent fire to the building in which it first caught. If a powerful steam- 
pump were placed on Atlantic Avenue to draw water from the dock, and were con- 
nected with this service, another great point would be gained, which has proved to 
be of the utmost importance in the experience of the mutual companies ; namely, 
a second supply of water. This could be added for $20,000, making a total cost 
of $100,000, or a sum less than one-fourth part of the annual premium now paid 
to secure indemnity for unsafe construction and inadequate protection. A sum of 
100,000 more might well be spent in laying independent street-mains from such a 
steam-pump for fire service cals. The addition of this sum would not make the 
total expense exceed one half the premium paid fora single year’s insurance. It 
usually costs the applicants for insurance in the mutual companies about one pre- 
mium and a half to qualify themselves with apparatus, to be admitted; this sum 
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they usually receive back in dividends in two years, but this expenditure covers 
inside as well as outside fire apparatus. 

Finally, it may be asked, what is the use of wasting money in an attempt to 
force water in such manner as to produce the least effect from the street level by 
means of a steam fire engine to a height of sixty feet, when the water will flow 
to the same point in such manner as to give the greatest effect if a proper channel 
be laid for it, under the static pressure of the city water-works ? 





New York and Brooklyn Mortgages to Life Insurance Companies, 


THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to local life in- 
surance companies, recorded between February 26 and March 22, are reported 
in The Real Estate Record : 


Equitable Life, mortgagee ; Isabella B., wife of Edward A. Petit, mortgagor. 30th 
st., D. s., 105.6 w. 4th av., 19.9 x March 16, Mie Dec. 1, 1880 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Edward J. Jaques, mortgagor. sthav. P.M. March 10, 
due June 1, 188: 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; James Wallace, mortgagor. 
49th st., 25x96. March 4, due a 1, 1881 
Mutual Life, mortgagee F po McDonnell, mortgagor. 
son av., 16 X 100.5. arch 20, due June 1, 1881 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; a McDonnell, mortgagor. 
son av., 16 X 100.5. arch 20, due June 1, 1881 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; James McDonnell, mortgagor. 
son av., 18 x 100.5. arch 20, due June 1, 1881 
Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Philip L. Meyer, mortgagor. 
due June 1, 188: 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Catharine W., Mary and Anna St. John, mortgagor. ast 
st. (No. 157 W.), n. s., 180 e. 7th av., 20th x 98.9. March 13, due June 1, 1881- 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Thomas Kilpatrick and John H. Bonnell, mortgagors. 
58th st., s. s., 135 W. 4th av., 20x 100.5. March 19, due June 1, 1881........... 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Thomas Kilpatrick and John H. Bonnell, mortgagors. 
s8th st., s.s., 100 w. 4th av., 17.6 x 100.5. March 19, due June 1, 188: 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Thomas Kilpatrick and John H. Bonnell, mortgagors. 
58th st., s.s., 117.6 w. 4th av., 17.6 x 1co.5. Murch rg. due June, 1, 188 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Maria F. Banks (widow), mortgagor. Nassau av.,n. w. 
cor. Adams st., 26x75. March 13,dme June 1, 1831 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; William B. Nefee, mortgagor. 48th st.,s.s.,275 ¢. 5th av., 
25 X 100.5. arch 18, due June 1, 188: 

Mutual Lie, mortgagee; Robert C. Ferguson and William H. Scott, mortgagors, 
goth st.,n.s., 175 ¢. 5th av., 125 x 100.11. March 2, due June 1, 1881 

Mutual Life, mortgagee; John Dowling, mortgagor. 83d st., (No. 419 E.), n. s., 
183.4 e. rst av., 16.8 x 102.2. March 20, due June 1, 1881 

Mutu ife, mortgagee ; Abraham W. Francis, mortgagor. Reade st., Chambers 
st. P.M. March 1, instalments, June 1, 188f. 

Mutual Life, mortgagee; Jane L., wife of George W. Brooks, mortgagor. 32d st. 
(No. 38 W.), s. s., 210.6 e. Broadway, 20.8 x 98.9. Feb. 21, due Vane 1, 1881 ... 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Edwin West, mortgagor. West Washington pl. (No. 42,) 
n, S., 131 W. 6th av.,25 x97. March 16, due June, 1881 

Mutual Life, mortgagee ; Christopher R. Roberts, mortgagor. Riverside av., e. s., 
225 n. 116th st., 172.2 x 140.2 to Bloomingdale road, now closed, x 161.9 x 105.5. 
March 9g, due June 1, 1881 

Mutual Life, mortgagor; Charles H. Goodseli, mortgagor. Locust av. P.M. Dec. 
3t, due June 1, 1881 

New York Life, mortgagee ; Stephen H. Thayer, mortgagor. 
3d av., 240 X 100.11. March a s 

New York Life, mortgagee ; Lavinia, wife of Richard Flanagan, mortgagor. 22d 
st. P.M. March 1,1 year 

New York Life, mortgagee ; Solomon Meherbach and Julia, his wife, mortgagors. 
ad av., 1ooth st. March 5, 1 year oo 

New York Life, mortgagee; Wm. Britsch, mortgagor. Baxter st., e. s., 150 8. 
Hester st.,25 x 100. P.M. March17,1 year 

United States Life, mortgagee ; Edwin Welch, mortgagor. Kingsbridge road, s. s., 
lot 6 map R. Bassford’s heirs, 2.76-100 acres, also lot No.7 same map, being 
535-100 acres, subject to Thomas av.; also Kingsbridge road, s. s., lot 35 same 
map, 50 227,h. andl. March 18, due April 1, 1883 

Washington Life, mortgagee; John G. Payntar, mortgagor. Lexington av. (No. 
944), Nn. w. cor. 6gth st., 20.5 x 77.10. March 6, due Dec. 1, 1884, 5 per cent... 

Wa hington Life, mortgagee ; Robert J. Hoguet, mortgagor. 57th st. (No. 33: W.), 
n. S., w. 8th av., 24.6 x 100.5. March 15, due Dec. 1, 1884, 5 per cent 

Washington Life, mortgagee ; William H. Jackson, mortgagor. roth st. (No.9 E.), 
R. S., 175 €. sth av., 25 x92. March 19, due Dec. 1, 1884, 5 per cent 


$8,000 


7th av., (No. 726), n. w., cor. gr 
6,000 
62d st., n. s., 68 e. Madi- 
15,000 


154000 
18,000 


6ad st., n. s., 84 €. Madi- 
6ad st., n. s., 50 ¢. Madi- 
P.M. 


71st st. March 22, 


7,200 
8,000 
18,000 
15,000 
15,000 


6,000 


to2d &t.,5. S., 100 W. 


RECAPITULATION. 
$80,000 | United States.................... - $15,000 
328,700 | Washington 
127,000 
_ The followi»g is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THE SPECTATOR, 
since July, 1875: 


Equitable 
Mutual 


$12,162,795 
6,269,908 
1,190,517 
25,000 
85,000 
401,000 
65,c0o 


$28,400,926 








MERE MENTION. 


—J. E. Hyneman has been appointed Philadelphia agent of the 
California Insurance Company. 

—Local’ boards are being formed over all the West, reports of 
new organizations coming in daily. 

—E. L. Goodrich, an insurance solicitor of Wheeling, West Va., 
has been arrested for embezzlement. 
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has been appointed special 





—Charles H. Baker, of Chicago, 
agent of the Mutual Life, of New York. 
—The National Insurance Company, of Montreal, has resolved to 
retire from business and re-insure its risks. 
—A. A. Woods, of New Orleans, is successor to the well known 
general agency firm of Welshans & Woods. 
_The Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, will shortly 
plant a limited number of agencies in the West. 
—Thirteen fire and twenty-four mzrine insurance companies were 
organized in Great Britain during the year 1879. 
—The Jefferson Insurance Company, of New York. has entered, 
Ilinois. Straight & Lyman are the Chicago Agents. 
—A paper calling for a reduction in brokers’ commissions to ten per 
cent, is circulating among the Philadelphia agencies. 
—On March 20 the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, of Phila- 
delphia, paid a semi-annual dividend of $5 per share. 
—The manager of the Canada Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany is now Mr. Cameron, vice Mr. Waldie, resigned. 
—Jesse J. Barker has been appointed assistant actuary of the 
Penn Mutual,Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. . 
—The Mechanics’ Insurance Company, of Newark, will discontinue 
business, its risks being assumed by the German American. 
—The Philadelphia agency of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has been transferred from F. O. Allen to Boswell & Co. 
—A new fire insurance company is being organized in Chicago. B. 
P. Hutchinson is given out as one of the principal stockholders. 
—Charles B. Hensley has been appointed agent of the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company at San Jose, California. 
—Two of the murderers of Raber, of Pennsylvania, have already 
met death on the gallows, and three more will be hung on May 13. 
—Stock of the Sterling Insurance Company, which at the beginning 
of the year was quoted at 7244, has recently been sold at 83 per cent, 
—The Canada Fire and Marine Insurance Company reports an 
increase in income of over $40,000 in 1879 over the previous year. 
—Green, Newlon & Co., of Minneapolis., Minn., have been appointed 
agents in that city of the American Insurance Company, of Newark. 
—Robert A. Cunningham, brother of T. S. and W. H. Cunningham, 
of Chicago, and formerly connected with their agency, died March ar. 
—The salvage on the stock of Rice, Kendall & Co., Boston, 
amounted to $20,000, more than ten times as much as was anticipated. 
—Joliet, Ill., will have water works, a contract for their construction 
having already been made, and Elgin will have a fire alarm telegraph. 
—A. B. Walker, of Kokomo, has been appointed General Agent for 
Northern Indiana of the Franklin Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis. 
—A number of the Philadelphia fire companies have recently retused 
tisks on woolen mills, rates being considered too lew for the privileges asked. 
* —The newly organized salvage corps at St. John, N. B., is now in 
operation. It is under the control of the chief engineer of the fire department. 
—W. C. Grubb, of Indianapolis, is the Eastern manager of the 
rather unfavorably spoken of Argentine Insurance Company, of Denver, Col. 
—Thomas H. Spann has been appointed State agent for Indiana of 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, with office at Indianapolis. 
—William E. Rollo, of Chicago, general agent of the Girard, of 
Philadelphia, will on May 1 remove his office to Nos. 145 and 147 La Salle street. 
—The assets of the defunct Southern Life Insurance Company 
tecently sold at Memphis for $37,000, a somewhat smaller sum than was expected. 
—J. D. Sutton, of Detroit, Mich., has re-entered the life insurance 
field, this time as agent for the Washington Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. 
—Theodore M. Reger, late secretary of the Franklin Fire, of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed general agent of the General Re-assurance Company, 
of Paris, 


~-The Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has appointed as 
Special agent for New England, Frank A. Colley, of Boston, for many years in 
the service of the well-known general agency of Foster & Sculls. Mr. Colley is a 
man of high business attainments, and he enters upon the work of his new position 
with great energy. 











—J. B. Visscher has received the appointment of State agent for 
New York of the North German Insurance Company, with headquarters at 
Syracuse. 

—S. H. Southwick, of Chicago, has again entered the list of active 
general agents. He is manager of the Western department of the Mercantile, ‘of 
Cleveland. 

—The office of the Clinton Fire Insurance Company, of New York, 
after May 1, will be at No. 172 Broadway, in the rooms recently occupied by the 
Etna Fire. 

—Maryland proposes hereafter to secure an Insurance Commissioner 
by vote of the people. At least a bill to tbat effect has been introduced in the 
Legislature. 

—The Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, of Fall River, 
Mass., is said to have had over $9,000,000 at risk in 1879, and the losses amounted 
to but $2,679. 

—The Avon Marine Insurance Company, of Windsor, Can., has 
declared a dividend of $65 on the $25 paid-up shares of the Company on the past 
year's business. 

—The Fairfield Fire Insurance Company, of South Norwalk, Conn., 
has a new Western manager, R. W. Hosmer. His office is at No. 154 La Salle 
street, Chicago. 

—Robert F. Stockton has been appointed to the receivership of the 
New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company, vice Joel W. Parker, elected to the 
Supreme Court. 

—The British bark Dilharre has been wrecked on the bar at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, Oregon. Both ship and cargo were insured in 
fcreign companies, 

—Reuben Etting, of the well-known Philadelphia agency of Etting 
Brothers, has just returned from a southern trip much improved in health, and is 
again actively at work. 

—The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has withdrawn from 
Illinois, business not being large enough to warrant the expense and worry of 
keeping up its agencies, 

—Insurance companies, life and fire, paid into the Michigan 
treasury in the year 1879 for specific taxes the sum of $70,995, an increase of just 
$100 over the previous year. 

—The new water-works of Denver, Col., will be ready for use by 
May 1. The cost will have been $200,000, and it is expected thatjan abundant sup- 
ply of water will be secured. 

—An innovation on ,the curriculum of universities has been made 
at Humboldt Academy, Berlin, two professors of insurance having been appointed, 
one of life insurance and the other of fire, 

—A report has been filed by the receivers of the Northampton 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Massachusetts, to the effect that all approved 
claims have been paid in full, and they ask to be discharged. 

--The suit of Clay Insurance Company vs. Adam Gray, of Cincin- 
nati, which was recently decided in favor of the plaintiffs, has been appealed to a 
higher court, in which Mr. Gray hopes to be successful. 

—H. W. Snow, of San Francisco, has been appointed general agent 
for the Pacific coast for the Metropole and Reassurances Generales Companies, of 
Paris. He also represents the American Central, of St. Louis. 

—The Traders’ Insurance Company, of Chicago, has transacted a 
very satisfactory business so far this year, and unless some unforeseen difficulty is 
encountered before the end of the year, the profit will be great. 

—A Mrs. Sage, of New Albany, Ind., has brought suit against her 
husband's brother for spiriting the former away, he being at the point of death 
with consumption, and having a life insurance policy for 


—The business of the Dominion Insurance Company, of Canada, 
during the year 1879 was very satisfactory to the management, there being a very 
gratifying surplus of receipts over expenditures on December 31. 


—William E. Low has been appointed receiver of the Ridgewood 
Fire Insurance Company for the purpose of settling its affairs with the stock- 
holders. The Ridgewood retired from active business long since. 


—M. V. B. Bull, Albany agent for the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, has during his fourteen years of office issued 
17,500 policies, on whicn the premiums amounted to over $6,500,000. 


—The Globe, Knickerbocker, Manufacturers’ and Builders, and 
Sterling Insurance Companies, constituting the Underwriters Association of New 
York, were, on March 26, admitted by the State Insurance Commissioner to do 
business in Minnesota. . 
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—A bill before the New York State Legislature provides that 
damage caused by lightning shall be held as damage caused by fire, and fire in- 
urance companies required to indemnify to the extent of their policies. 


—Every preparation is being made in the lake ports for a heavy 
freighting business this season, and high rates are expected to prevail. Every avail- 
able craft is being put in condition in anticipation of the early opening of business. 


—H. F. Atwood, special agent of the Rochester German Insurance 
Company, recently read a very carefully prepared paper before the Microscopical 
Society, of Rochester, on the subject of organisms in Hemlock water, the supply o 
that city. 

—S. B. Riggin will hereafter represent the Connecticut Fire In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, in the capacity of special agent and adjuster for 
the Pacific coast. He formerly had a similar connection with the California Insur- 
ance Company. 

—Charles P. Griffin, well-known to insurance men, has been 
appointed manager of the National Life of the U.S. A. Mr. Griffin is an active, 
energetic man, and says he proposes to secure for his company its full share of the 
business boom. 

—Fire insurance business at Salt Lake City in the year 1879 was 
doubtless profitable, there being but fifteen fires, with a total loss of $15,340. 
The fire department of Salt Lake City is a model for its kind, and the water supply 
is perfection itself. 

—Judge Eugene Cary, general agent of the Western department of 
the German American, of New York, at Chicago, will shortly remove his offices 
from Randolph street tv a fine suite of rooms in the National Life Building, No. 
159 La Salle street. 

—Joseph F. Hanford has been elected secretary of the Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of J. W. 
Dugliss. Mr. Hanford is an experienced underwriter and a gentleman well and 
favorably known in the profession. 

—A peculiar suit at law is that of a woman who asks $50,000 dam- 
ages from the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, for the 
death of her husband, caused by the explosion of a boiler insured by the company, 
he being an employee of the owner. 

—tThe St. Louis Agency of the Clinton Fire Insurance Company, of 
New York, has been transferred from W. H. Markham to Woods & Langsdorf. 
The gentlemen comprising the firm are active, wide-awake agents, and they will, 
no doubt, do a good business for the Clinton. 

—Charles A. Van Anden, formerly of Hoffman, Garnsey & Van 
Anden, Detroit, Mich., has entered the field for the Scottish Commercial Insurance 
Company, having received the appointment of special agent for the States of 
Illinois and Iowa, with headquarters at Davenport. 


—The Vicksburg Mutual is the name of a new Tennessee insur- 
ance company organized to transact both a fire and marine business. Its capital 
stock is fixed at $500,000, with the privilege of increasing to $1,000,000, but 
business can be done when $100,000 is subscribed. 


—The annual statement of the Royal Canadian recently presented 
to a meeting of the Canadian stockholders, showed $433,000 of assets, against 
$852,000 a year ago, and a decrease of liability by some $30,0c0,000 as the result 
of re-insuring the company’s business in the United States. 


—At Indianapolis, Ind., Harry H. Sheets has entered suit against 
the city for $150,000 damages on account of the destruction of his block, which is 
now the new Dennison Hotel, by fire in 1874. The complainant claims that the 
fire originated in a building 150 feet away, and his block caught through the inef- 
ficiency of the fire department. 

—C. C. Holton, the receiver of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and the Safety Deposit Life, of Chicago, has filed his report of the business from 
September, 1878, to December, 1879. On the date first named he had cash on 
hand, $5,448.25 ; since received, $2,760.50 ; paid out, $7,820.96 ; leaving a balance 
on hand, Dec. 31, 1879, of $387.79. | 

—The case of Mack & Co., in the United States District Court at 
St. Louis, against the principal English Companies for eighty thousand dollars, 
resulted in a verdict by the jury for about ten thousand dollars less than was 
claimea by plaintiff. This is a substantial victory for the companies that had to 
resist a good deal of bulldozing and pressure. 


—The American Fire Insurance Company, of New York, is the 
company for those persons who dislike disputed claims. During the whole course 
of its existence, more than twenty years, it has contested but two claims, and both 
were clearly fraudulent. The loss ratio is also a feature of the management 
which commends itself, it being unusually low. 


—The Merchants Marine Insurance Company, of Canada, paid 
its stockholders in 1879 a five per cent dividend, increased its assets to the amount 





—————— 


of $12,405, decreased its premium income to the extent of $17,000, increased its 
interest income $1,086, and decreased its loss account $35,000. Losses Paid for 
business taken during the year amounted to $26,796. 


—A petition is in circulation among the Georgetown, Col., business 
men, asking the City Council to submit a vote of the people for the Proposition to 
raise $5000 to create a fund to procure a new fire alarm bell; to build a new house 
for one ofethe fire companies in the central part of the town, and to supply the fire 
department with plenty of apparatus to make it at all times thoroughly efficient. 


—An insurance agent seeing a would-be insurer had, in filling up the 
proposal form, answered the questions, *‘ Age of father, if living?” ‘ Age of moth- 
er, if living?” by making the one 112 years and the other 102 years old, congratr- 
lated him on coming of such a very Jong-lived family. ‘‘Oh," said the applicant, 
“‘my parents died many years ago; but, if living, would be aged as there put 
down.” 


—The People’s Widow’s Life Insurance Association, of Chicago, 
a German institution founded some two years ago by Charles Knoboelsdorff, 
who has since absconded; Adolph Schoening, the Rev. Joseph Hartman, H. 
Ender, and others, was dissolved at a meeting of the members held at No. 51 La 
Salle street recently. It was voted by the few who were present to unite with the 
Illinois Life Insurance Association. 


—Four negroes have been arrested at Greenville, S. C., charged 
with burning the Academy of Music in that city. The case was worked up by one 
of Pinkerton’s detectives, who assumed the role of an insurance adjuster. As the 
lives of several persons were imperiled by the fire it is probable that the extreme 
penalty of the law, death, will be the lot of the prisoners, the evidence against whom, 
it is thought, will clearly establish their guilt. 


—The recently completed census of Memphis, Tenn., shows a 
population of 30,659, an increase since 1870 of about 26 per cent. Of this popula- 
tion 16,705 are whites, and 13,954 negroes. The average mortality for the last five 
years was 34 per 1,000, in epidemic years running up to 51 per 1,000. The report 
of the sanitary committee states that the mortality can be reduced to 17 per 1,000, 
with a good system of sewerage and a pure water supply. 


—On March 12, George T. Farmer, of Chicago, special agent of the 
Western Manufacturers Mutual, was arrested in Detroit on complaint of the secre- 
tary of the Local Board of Underwriters, on the charge of ‘‘ transacting an insur- 
ance business without having first procured a certificate of authority from the 
Superintendent of Insurance."’ When the case was tried Superintendent Rowe was 
present, but the defendant was discharged on the preliminary examination. 


—Straight & Lyman, of Chicago, General Agents of the New York 
Alliance, have recently placed the following agencies, Cedar Rapids, Ia., McCreary 
& Lindley ; Ottumwa, John O. Briscoe; Atchison, Kan., Barton Howe; Hannibal 
Mo., L. L. Suydam ; Keokuk, Ia.,W.H. Morrison; Tiffin, Ohio, J. H. Cole; 
Seymour, Ind., Joseph Balsley; Logansport, Ind., W. H. H. De Groot; Vincen- 
nes, Ind., H. J. Broeckman; Evansville, Ind., Becker & Guerich; Sandusky, 0, 
John D. Finch. 


—-There are twenty-five foreign companies doing business in Cali- 
fornia which have no agencies in the States east of the Rocky Mountains. With 
a few exceptions they are marine companies, and nine are English, five Chinese, 
three Swiss, three German, three New Zealandese, one Austrian, and one French. 
The British and Foreign Marine, of Liverpool, wrote the largest amount of marine 
risks in California last year, to wit, $10,649,051. The five Chinese companies 
wrote $5,019,632. 

—The New York Board of Fire Insurance Brokers has elected the 
following officers: President, Robert C. Rathbone; vice-president, H. Mosenthal; 
secretary, Charles A. Schermerhorn; treasurer, Horatio S. Brown; executive 
committee, Theodore Wehle, A. L. Shaw, J. B. Falk, A. O. Wilcox, J. Trumbull 
Smith, A. Whitney, George H. Norcross; finance committee, J. S. Hollingshead, 
Charles A. Morford, J. O. Hundt; membership committee, E. H. Betts, H. C. 
Plass, J. H. Daskam. 


—M. Flury, manager of La Caisse Generale, is at present in this 
country, looking after the affairs of the company he represents. After spending 
some time with the resident manager in New York, he will visit the various aget- 
cies of the company in different cities. M. Flury is regarded at home as an able 
underwriter, and a man possessed of excellent administrative abilities. ‘The vatr 
ous agents will find him a pleasant and affable gentleman to deal with, and cat- 
not fail to be benefited by his visit to them. 


—New Jersey has a new law, which provides that all elections of 
director of any joint stock insurance company whose object is to assist its sick oF 
needy members, or to aid in defraying funeral expenses of deceased members, and 
make provision for their families, existing under the laws of that State, organized 
under special charter, or under the act to which this is a further supplement, shall 
be by the stockholders of such company, and no policyholder or person insured in 
such company shall be entitled to vote at such elections, unless such policyholder 
or person insured shall also be a stockholder in such company. 





